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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


The index to Volume 9 for the year 1913 is sent out with this 

issue. ‘This is the second year that the index has been sent to readers. 

The cost attaching to the compiling, printing 

INDEX TO VOL. 9 and mailing of 10,000 copies is considerable. 

The requests, however, from libraries and’ teach- 

ers were so numerous that we are glad to comply. ‘The index is both 

by subject and author. In 1912 there were 122 titles with 54 
authors. In 1913 there were 129 titles with 72 contributors. 


There is repeated call for back numbers of the News. Many 
teachers and nearly all libraries find it advisable to bind the numbers 
in some convenient form, and the index makes this plan most advan- 
tageous. Owing to these calls the entire issue of various numbers is 
exhausted. Readers will confer a great favor upon this office by send- 
ing us copies of the following: October 1910, November 1912, 
January 1913, October 1913. 








From a great advertising agency away over in mosquito-infested 

New Jersey there comes the following offer to lead us out of bondage 

and to set our faces toward the light. ‘Dear 

DO TEACHERS READ? Sir,” beginneth the epistle; ““You know that 

teachers are not reading your paper as they 

might. One reason is that the powers that be do not urge it. I wish 

to bring some pressure to effect a change for the better. This will 

help you, your agents, and all concerned. I know how to do it be- 
cause I have done it before,” etc., etc. 


Was this message inspired by a knowledge of conditions as they 
exist with us? Some one in California must have “‘let the cat out of 
the bag.’ It is evidently the intention to help us without bruising our 
feelings. On second thought we observe that this communication has 
been sent to magazines throughout the country, so we are all “‘tarred 
with the same stick.” Certain it is that “teachers are not reading as 
they might.”” Many of them, however, read fully as much as tired 
nature and a daily educational menu filled from cocktail to coffee will 
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permit. And the worst of it is that much they are called upon to read 
is merely middlings and mash, written by those who have no full corn 
in their educational crib. . 

If teachers are to be influenced to read the literature of their pro- 
fession simply because the ‘‘powers that be urge it,” then are we indeed 
fallen upon unhappy times. Time was when teachers were whipped into 
line by the higher ups. Teachers now think for themselves. Undoubt- 
edly the principal, the superintendent, the institute lecturer should sug- 
gest lines of reading. Indeed, many so called leaders the country over 
are so fearful of displeasing some teacher or faction, and of losing their 
official heads that they seldom suggest any thing. ‘They are as lacking 
in backbone as an oyster. Teachers should be urged to do that which 
is for their best interests and for the best interests of the children. But 
the day of coercion is passed. It is fair to presume that the average 
teacher is fully as well read in her field of endeavor as is the average 
“power that be’”’ in his. 

The National Department of Superintendence holding at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Feb. 23-28, promises to be one of the best meetings 

in the history of the organization. 
CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION In addition to the general sessions, 
AT RICHMOND there will be round tables for State 
and County Superintendents; for 
Superintendents of cities over 300,000; for cities between 25,000 and 
300,000; for cities under 25,000. The National Council of Educa- 
tion, Department of Normal Schools, National Society for the Study 
of Education, National Committee on Agricultural Education, Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, National Council of Teachers of 
English, International Kindergarten Union, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and other organizations will 
hold meetings. No better service could be rendered the State than 
by having every city and county superintendent attend the Richmond 
meeting. ‘Throughout the country generally city Boards of Education 
are sending their superintendents at the expense of the municipality. 
Our California Superintendents should show their boards the benefit 
attaching to attendance at these meetings. Supt. Ben Bluett of St. 
Louis is President of the Department. 
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It is an erroneous impression that to be great a city must be “big.” 
Many people imagine that the dignity of a state or community is 
measured in terms of number of inhabitants per 

BIGNESS VS. square mile. The “how big was Alexander pa” 
REAL GROWTH idea is abroad in this western land. Any claim to 
success that the California Teachers’ Association 

may have is based not primarily upon numbers but upon unity. How- 
ever it is gratifying to note the numerical growth of the organization. 
The membership in the several sections is now reaching nearly 9,000, al- 
though the Bay and Southern Section memberships have not been entirely 
reported as yet. As the NEws reaches trustees and libraries as well 
as teachers and as many a teacher “‘steals a bite’ from a neighbor’s 
magazine, the number of actual readers in the state and out is approxi- 


mately 15,000. 


ee ea ee ee ee we 


In England, in the county of Hereford, teachers in 80 out of 120 
elementary schools have gone on strike. They demand a minimum 
salary of $500 per year, an 

FORCE AND THE INDIVIDUAL FAIL; increase of $50. The Na- 
ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION tional Union of Teachers has 
SUCCEED guaranteed the strikers full 
salary for a five year period. 

Now $500 is all too little for a British teacher, although this will go 
fully as far in England as will $700 with us. They have a perfect 
right to strike. The National Union is a good thing. It has a perfect 
right to guarantee salaries. But when these strikers become so modern 
in their methods as to post pickets and endeavor by coercion to prevent 
substitute teachers from working it is carrying the frolic a bit too far. 
We have always advocated the banding together of teachers to 
achieve a common and legitimate end. Here in California we are just 
learning the lesson. Organization is necessary. Clubs and federations 
are to be encouraged. The National Education Association has, dur- 
ing the last two decades, been far and away the most potent influence 
in increasing teachers’ salaries in the United States. State associations 
such as our own are invaluable. The teachers’ clubs of our larger 
cities are a tower of strength, not only to their members but to all 
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teachers. The act of the British teachers, however, should be an object 
lesson to us in America. There is something wrong with the National 
Union. When it becomes necessary for teachers to turn thugs and 
walking delegates that they may be paid a living wage, it is time for 
the little red school house to close its doors, - 


ee SU ee ee 


Particular emphasis is given in this issue to art and music. In 
this work-a-day world, this matter of fact, practical, commercial day 
of industrial efficiency, it is well to pause now 

NO LESS PRACTICAL and again, and take our bearings. We need 
to emphasize vocational training.. The real 

rather than the artificial in education must be given prominence. But 
no man is educated for his life’s work, no woman prepared to prop- 
erly appreciate and enjoy the best this world has to offer, unless this 
man and this woman have an appreciation of art and music and litera- 
ture. In the best sense these studies are as practical, as useful, as are 
the traditional subjects of the curriculum. They should not be sand- 
wiched in as mere time fillers, but given a proper place on the program. 
Credit should be given for satisfactory work in these subjects as to any 
other. In the after life of the pupil the value of art and music may be 
found greater than that attaching to some of the so-called fundamentals. 





eee eeooeas 


This journal is owned and controlled by the educational forces of 

the state. They are interested not alone in quantity of advertising in 
its pages but in the quality of such adver- 

PROTECTING ADVERTISER tising as well. There comes to this office 
AND READER at frequent intervals requests for space to 
advertise some product of doubtful quality 

or some get-rich-quick scheme that is supposed to take with the confiding 
teacher. It is to the interest of readers to patronize those who advertise, 
and these readers have a right to assume our advertisers are bona fide. 
Another case is in point. Last week we refused a contract for $140, 


with the prospect of a continued contract for $350. Both reader and 
advertiser must be protected. 
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CHIVALRY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 
M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


DUCATIONAL people in the Old Country are prophesying 
disaster to America in the long run, because we are training 
boys and girls together from the kindergarten through the uni- 

versity. A very distinguished German teacher said to me recently: 
“It is against Nature that boys and girls should grow up together in the 
same school, especially after they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Such a thing would be impossible in our country. You could not 
find anyone in Italy, France, England, or any other of the leading 
countries who would endorse your practice here in America. We 
think girls need a special kind of education quite different from that 
of boys. We think, too, that girls would be better off if they lived 
by themselves largely after they are twelve or thirteen years old. We 
believe we have demonstrated that boys are better off if they are edu- 
cated away from the girls when they enter upon their teens.” 


The German educator to whom reference has been made was 
apparently not aware of the fact that there is one European country 
at any rate in which boys and girls are brought up together much as 
they are with us. In Scotland one may see boys and girls working 
together, not only in the lower but also in the secondary schools, and 
even now in some of the universities, as in Edinburgh, for instance, I 
have asked a number of Scotch teachers whether, if they were at 
liberty to do so, they would go back to separate schools for boys and 
girls, and I cannot recall that anyone answered in the affirmative. 
They think it is perfectly wholesome and natural that boys and girls 
should study in the same room, recite in the same classes, and even 
engage in the same games and sports during the recreation periods. 
At the same time, I have heard some laymen and professors in the 
universities say that the admission of girls into the higher schools, 
which in the past were for boys alone, would be bad for both sexes. 
Of course it was simply a feeling with them, because they could not 
point to any evil results which have been observed thus far. 


The German teacher who was so apprehensive about the outcome 
of our system did not know that several co-educational schools have 
been started in England, and those who are observing them closely are 
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enthusiastic in their praise of them. In the Bedales school, for instance, 
one may see boys and girls ranging from ten or eleven years of age up 
to nineteen or twenty working side by side in the classrooms, in the 
laboratories, and in the gardens. Co-education is carried out in this 
school in a more thoroughgoing way than we are able to do in the 
public schools of our own country, because with us many boys and 
girls do not have an opportunity to cultivate gardens or do manual 
work together. 


After my German friend had expressed himself about the danger 
of having our boys and girls together, I asked him if he were satisfied 
with the intellectual, moral and social status of the women of his own 
country. Are they superior in these respects to our own women who 
have been trained in our co-educational schools? Do the women of 
his country play as active a part in human affairs as our women do? 
Can they take care of themselves as well in every-day life, or do they 
have to be guarded and protected in all sorts of ways? Are the men 
of Germany, or any other European country, more respectful toward 
women than they are in America? Are men and women better friends 
in European countries than they are in this country? 


In responding to these questions, the German was obliged to 
acknowledge that in every essential respect the American woman who 
has been educated in the public schools is at least the equal of the 
European woman, though he thought all women were becoming too 
aggressive and discontented with domestic life. He said: ‘‘All your 
women look to a ‘career,’ and do not like to make homes. This will 
be your ruination.” 


It is a significant fact that there are many American girls in Europe 
who look out for themselves admirably without protection from any- 
one, and this is a constant marvel to European people. With us, 
women play a prominent part in all phases of intellectual, social, and 
educational activities; but such a thing would be impossible in most 
European countries. In France, Italy, or Germany, people do not 
expect women to show competence in hardly any situation except the 
domestic one. 

So far as I have observed, genuine friendship between men and 
women in the Old Country is rare or even impossible. Almost from 
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the beginning it is impressed upon boys and girls that they cannot be 
companions. ‘They cannot be together freely, lest some disaster may 
overtake them. Ass a result of this, they seem unable to think of each 
other on the basis of friendship alone. My German friend could not 
understand how such a situation could be developed, though he had 
to confess that he had seen a good deal of what appeared to be com- 
radeship between boys and girls and men and women in this country. 


The girl has been the chief gainer from our plan of educating 
boys and girls in the same way. The American girl has become inde- 
pendent in her thinking and action very largely, and this is to the 
advantage not only of herself but of boys and men also. There is a 
higher appreciation of womanhood in this country than in any foreign 
country, so far as I have observed. And this is decidedly beneficial 
to every phase of our life in America. In countries in which the 
women occupy a subordinate place, the moral and social tone is not 
apt to be wholesome or invigorating. Women hold the trump hand 
in social and moral advancement. In general, men’s energies will be 
expended according to the standards set by woman in her personal 
qualities, and in her intellectual and social activities. 


The above points are mentioned in order to endorse the main 
features of our co-educational plan. But there are certain aspects of 
it which need to be given careful attention. ‘There is a possibility that 
in our public schools wholesome reserve between boys and girls may 
be broken down. I have heard criticisms from various quarters to the 
effect that too great familiarity between the sexes is developing in our 
schools. Lately a number of prominent educators have been suggest- 
ing that it might be necessary for us to segregate our boys and girls 
from the seventh grade on. But this does not seem to be imperative 
nor even desirable. With proper restrictions, there is no reason why 
some restraint between boys and girls cannot be maintained in every 
public school. Surely we must prevent the relations between boys and 
girls from becoming merely ordinary or commonplace. Boys ought to 
be kept masculine and girls feminine; and each sex should be to 
some extent idealized for the other sex. 

On a school playground, and also in a schoolroom, where there 


are no restraints between boys and girls, the proper courtesies and the 
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chivalry which should be manifested in the relations of the sexes are 
certain to be ignored. Boys and girls ought to play together, but not 
in games where unrestrained give-and-take is necessary. That roughens 
life too much for the girl, and is apt to destroy the boy’s feeling of 
delicacy and chivalry for the girl. It is apt also to destroy the feeling 
of romance which is the most wholesome feeling which boys and girls 
can have toward each other. Let all feeling of romance be eliminated, 
and the effect will be unwholesome upon both of them. There is a 
huge error in the common saying that boys and girls ought to become 
disillusioned with regard to each other, when it is meant that they 
should regard each other in an indifferent or blasé manner. Whole- 
some development of body, mind, and morals depends primarily upon 
the maintenance of ideal, romantic, and chivalric relations between the 
sexes, and whatever subverts these relations is a menace to individual 
and social vitality and sanity. 


So, while boys and girls may work and recite together in the 
schoolroom, still there ought to be a sense of difference between them. 
It should always be insisted upon that courteous attitudes should be 
assumed by the girls for the boys and the other way around. Of 
course, this could be made so stiff and formal a requirement that it 
would make companionship impossible; but on the other hand, absence 
of courteous attitudes will be certain to lead to unfortunate results. 
Every day in the schoolroom the teacher can take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to impress the ideal of chivalry, gallantry, and respect, with a 
certain amount of tension and romantic feeling between boys and girls, 
while at the same time encouraging genuine companionship in most of 
the work and the play of daily life. 


Sometimes one finds in certain types of schools an awkward, 
ungainly relation between boys and girls. At recesses the boys will 
gather in a group by themselves and make boorish remarks about the 
girls. ‘They will dare some of their number to speak to a certain girl, 
or write a note to her, or ask the privilege of walking home with her, 
or performing some other hazardous task. The girls, too, may get 
off in a group, and make silly remarks about the boys. This sort of 
relation ought to be toned down, and it can be done if the teacher 
will lead in games which can be played wholesomely by both the boys 
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and the girls, and which will take their minds off from each other. 
Good can never be accomplished by ridiculing boys and girls who are 
in this sensitive stage. There is, as every one knows, a period in the 
life of a boy and girl when they are abnormally conscious of the 
presence of one another. 

Again, if boys and girls be kept together constantly during this 
period, sitting and working near each other and never being apart, 
they are likely to be over-stimulated and distracted. Boys ought to be 
by themselves a good part of the time during the teens, and the same 
is true of the girls. There would be an advantage in having them 
apart some part of each day in the classrooms. Being together con- 
tinually is apt to intensify sex consciousness. ‘This is particularly true 
if they are not working or playing vigorously together, so that they can 
get their minds to some extent off from sex characteristics. Activity 
in one another’s presence is the condition of wholesome and normal 
development. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY SUPERVISORY ASSOCIATION 
Cree T. Work 
Principal Union High School, Venice 


The Los Angeles County Supervisory Association includes in 
its membership superintendents, supervising principals, principals 
and vice principals of schools in Los Angeles County outside of the 
city of Los Angeles. It also includes, in its associate membership, 
special supervisors and teachers and any others interested in the 
work which it carries on. At the January meeting, the main topic 
for consideration was “The County Course of Study; What 
Revision Does It Need, When Shall It be Revised?” The leading 
speakers were Supervising Principal George C. Bush, of South 
Pasadena, who is also a member of the County Board, and Super- 
vising Principal C. A. Langworthy, of Redondo Beach. The general 
discussion was participated in by many principals, and high school, 
intermediate and primary teachers, who were present. This dis- 
cussion was brought on by the invitation of the County Board of 
Education and proved both interesting and profitable. 

The Association takes up the most vital questions from time 
to time and, on occasions, holds departmental meetings for the 
discussion of special problems of different grades and departments. 
Social meetings are also a feature. It is thoroughly alive in every 
department and is doing much for the advancement of the work in 
the small cities and rural districts of Los Angeles County. W. H. 
Bartz, Supervising Principal, Huntington Park City School District, 
is president, and Mrs. Martha McClure, Principal of the Tropico 
City Grammar School, is secretary of the Association. 
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EDUCATION AND THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT, 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


RosBerT B. HARSHA 
Assistant Chief of Fine Arts, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


HE key note, the dominant, essential element, of the Panama- 
T Pacific International Exposition is education. The builders of 

our exposition will provide not only things worthy of being seen 
but they will also furnish the magic spectacles, the helps to defective 
vision; for in the last analysis we are all, through our limitations in ex- 
perience, in catholicity of judgment, in one direction or another, 
defective. 


The University of California will consider the Exposition as a 
sort of laboratory and, for its summer school students, at least, will 
issue syllabi and methods of study covering the various groups of 
exhibits. 


The officials of the Fine Arts Department of the Exposition have 
given careful consideration to the educational side of their work. We 
hope to lessen museum fatigue and mental indigestion. We hope to 
make unfamiliar the familiar casual museum visitor bolting culture as 
Autolycus filched purses, as the vagrant yeggman bolts a free lunch 
when masculine Medusa in a white apron turns to his spigot. 


To lead the prospective visitor to the Fine Arts galleries into 
gentle ruminative paths, into intelligent methods of approach, we have 
edited and hope to publish in the near future a reader’s guide to 
modern art. ‘This Cicerone divides the modern painters, sculptors and 
etchers into groups and gives copious bibliographical references under 
each group. It will be issued free to Art Clubs, libraries and super- 
visors of art. We hope also to send out lectures to clubs and art 
associations dealing with various phases of the Fine Arts Department, 
and these lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides and photographs. 
Although these helps to an intelligent appreciation of fine art may 
give the school teacher who has no artistic training sufficient informa- 
tion so that she can act as a guide to her pupils, they do not, after 
all, reach the layman who through environment has lacked the oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with masterpieces of fine art. We have 
toward this group of visitors a two-fold duty. From the negative side 
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we must be sure that they will not carry away with them, as they did at 
the St. Louis Exposition, the conception of the J. G. Brown news-boy 
pictures as the highest type of art. Not that we object to news boys 
as worthy subjects for pictures or to the story telling picture itself. 
Indeed, the picture must tell some sort of story to make its strongest 
appeal to the child. But, if it is to serve as a technical standard it 
must also be well painted; it must carry its message of beauty and 
of truth. From the constructive side we will issue a catalogue which 
will call attention briefly to the especial merits of each work of art. 
But we do not desire to dictate or change the healthy, independent 
and individual viewpoint of our visitor. We do not wish to see him 
Baedeckered and double-starred into spineless inaniety. He has, first 
of all, a right to his opinion, but when he has sucked his orange dry, 
when he has said—we hope with a still,-small voice: ‘“This I like 
and that there it likes me not,” we trust he will then come to us and 
seek to obtain confirmation of his likes and dislikes and to endeavor 
to find out whether there may not be other standards and other view- 
points with which he is unfamiliar. 


To point out the aesthetic pathway which leads to sweetness and 
light, the assistance of an individual possessed of rare qualities is 
necessary; a guide, but a guide sublimated, raised to the Nth power, 
a guide, but a guide plus tact and sympathy and learning and physical 
training. A new word has been coined to fit this worthy and im- 
portant office. The new official is called a docent and a staff of 
docents will be, perhaps, the most important educational innovation of 
the department. 


It is not possible to give here more than a brief summary of some 
of the special features of the Fine Arts Department. The United 
States Section will contain at least two thousand paintings in oil, 
three thousand paintings other than oil, one thousand small pieces of 
sculpture and one hundred monumental sculptures, besides etchings, 
lithographs and illustrations. Monumental sculpture will be placed 
between the colonnade, which borders the lake and the front of the 
Fine Arts Building itself. 


Of great interest to the school children will be the gallery de- 
voted to the work of the late William Keith, the equestrian statue of 
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Lafayette by Paul Bartlett, given by the school children of America 
to the city of Paris, the paintings of Panama and the Canal by Alson 
Skinner Clark, the Whistler and Sargent and Duveneck rooms. 


It is yet too early to make a definite announcement of what will 
be seen in the foreign sections of the Fine Arts Building. The Mural 
paintings under the directorship of Mr. Jules Guerin and the decor- 
ative sculpture under Carl Bitter and Stirling Calder are well 
advanced and will be without doubt better in every way and more 
harmonious as a whole than in any previous exposition. 


MAKING AMERICA MUSICAL* 


ERNEST G. HEssER 
Supervisor of Music, Pasadena, Cal. 


EVER before in our country’s history has music been given 
N so prominent a place on the school program as at the present 
time and never before has music been presented in so system- 
atic and psychological a way by well schooled teachers. Nearly 
every hamlet throughout the United States has its public school music 
teacher and the city its supervisor and assistants. A high standard 
of school music is possible only to the teacher who knows music, not 
school music alone. Every public school music teacher should be 
able to perform well along some line—that is, he should be a vocalist, 
pianist, violinist, chorus director, preferably a vocalist. In other 
words he should be an artist. The community at large looks to him 
for something above the ordinary. In the smaller towns and cities he 
should be the head of the community music—organzzing choral 
societies and if possible directing a choir or orchestra. 


The aim of the course of music in the grammar schools is to 
secure the following specific results: First, to see that many well chosen 
songs are brought into the child’s life; second, to give the children 
through the use of the Victrola, Pianola and an occasional recital 


*Abstract of address before Teachers’ Institute, Pasadena, Cal., 
Dec. 17, 1913. 
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given in the school by outside friends as well as public recitals and 
concerts, an opportunity to hear good instrumental music; third, to 
teach the children to read music well at sight; fourth, to enable them 
to sing spontaneously and vocally correct. 


Our music work in the schools should follow very closely the 
general lines of language teaching. The ability to read and ap- 
preciate music like the ability to read and appreciate a language 
should develop through a study of the best. In the kindergarten we 
start with the rote song, rhythm and tone work. You may compare 
this with the hearing and telling of stories. The rote songs open up 
the musical world to the children just as the kindergarten stories open 
up the world of literature. The singing of rote songs is good in its 
place but we dare not stop there just as we dare not stop with the 
story telling. The children must learn to read their own songs and 
their own stories. So in the primary grades we take up observation 
of notation and reading, gradually doing away with the rote songs 
and telling of stories. Then in the grammar grades the children 
begin singing in two and three parts and much is done along the line 
of interpretation of songs. Now their reading has passed the toil- 
some stage and they read in order to gain knowledge and pleasure. 
Music appreciation is taken up and is given special attention at the 
same time that the boys and girls are beginning to read some of the 
great masterpieces of literature. To understand and know music is 
to understand and know a language. ‘The being able to read in both 
instances is the open door to new and delightful regions. 

Too much stress cannot be put upon the fact that children must 
be able to read music fluently. A pupil may have a beautiful voice 
and enjoy singing but if he cannot read he is like the pupil who 
enjoys the hearing and telling of stories but must depend upon some 
one else for his repertoire. Every child leaving the eighth grade 
should be able to read at least a simple hymn tune. 

We should do a great deal along the line of voice culture, keep- 
ing in mind the preservation of the child voice and not its exploitation. 
Many children possess beautiful voices, yet these are often ruined 
through loud singing and through a wrong system of vocal training. 
The average child does not think he is singing unless he is singing 
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loudly. I believe there must be something wanting in any system of 
music which takes the child through a number of exercises dealing 
chiefly with time and tune, with rhythm and melody, if no attempt 
is made to improve the quality of the voice or the method of singing 
such songs and exercises. In beginning the daily music lesson we 
should have the children vocalize for a few minutes, singing down 
the scale principally with LOO and KOO, keeping a high clear head 
tone and always singing softly. We try to make clear to the children 
that it is only when singing is beautiful that it has a reason for being. 
Beautiful tone should not be reserved for special programs nor should 
it appear only in the singing of songs. To make it worth while it 
must be insisted upon in the singing of all exercises and songs. 


PROGRESS IN KANSAS 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association has adopted a plan of 
organization much in line with the California plan. Their constitu- 
tion adopted unanimously by 5,000 teachers, provides for a Board of 
Directors, a paid secretary and a permanent State Educational Coun- 
cil. The Board of Directors consists of one person from each of the 
congressional districts of the state, the four persons living in Kansas 
who have served most recently as President of the Association, and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is ex-officio 
chairman. The Board of Directors is a combined business and execu- 
tive board. The five members of the Executive Committee are elected 
annually and each becomes the chairman of a section of the annual 
meeting. The Executive Committee prepares the program for the 
meeting. 


Among other duties the permanent secretary maintains a Bureau 
of Information for the benefit of the Association, collects and pub- 
lishes information relative to educational progress, carries on inves- 
tigation of educational questions, and publishes the same, and assists 
in securing legislation on approval by the Association. The State 
Educational Council is a delegate body consisting of one delegate 
from each organized teachers’ association having an active member- 
ship of twenty or more. The business of this council is “to discuss 
educational measures, to provide for the advancement of the profes- 
sion of teaching and to perfect plans for the effective and practical 
accomplishment of the general objects of the State Teachers’ 
Association.” 

™— 


And until we put music on a basis with other subjects, music in the 
schools will not reach its highest development. 
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THE NATURE OF MUSICAL EXPERIENCE AND ITS 
RELATION TO TEACHING 


CHARLES HuBERT FARNSWORTH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ROM the time we awaken until sleep drops the curtain on 
FR the stage of consciousness there is a constant flow of ex- 

perience. The character of this experience, however, changes 
with the attention we pay to it. Dressing, going to business, many of 
the ordinary activities that fill up our hours are done either auto- 
matically or with the slightest attention, and although eyes, ears and 
muscles are producing experience, the mind is busy about other 
matters and takes little heed, unless something out of the usual 
occurs, when attention is focused, and we take heed of our experience. 
It may be only for a moment, to resume again our former attitude. 


Walking home on a winter's evening we see trees, stars and 
familiar outlines about us. Let a comet be in sight and its unusual- 
ness attracts attention. We like to read about it, inform ourselves; 
so this experience turns into some knowledge of the comet. The 
heavens are full of starry wonders, but familiarity with their super- 
ficial appearance does not awaken an experience vividly enough to 
lead, except in occasional instances, to knowledge. Only that which 
‘has been attended to,’ as Prof. James puts it, can be turned into 
knowledge. Music seems to contradict this self-evident statement, 
for what attracts our attention more intensely than a beautiful melody ? 
We are certainly attending to it, yet a very large proportion of 
those who enjoy it would be unable to make a single definite state- 
ment with reference to its structure. Evidently then, attention that 
leads to knowledge is one that lends itself to analysis, to an observa- 
tion of relationship of parts, of cause and effect. 


Now the attention that music awakens has nothing to do in the 
ordinary experience with any of these observations. The pleasure 
of the experience, what that pleasure leads to or is associated with, fill 
the mind rather than the causes that awaken the pleasure, and it is just 
as true with what we see. While attending to the beauty of a June 
rose, as long as its beauty fills the attention we should make little 
advance as to the nature of its structure, and yet the June rose has 
the advantage over the melody. Placed as it is in relation to other 
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things, we get a better idea of its proportions than we have of the 
melody. While we have to admit that the pleasure awakened through 
the eyes leads to more definite knowledge as to the nature of the 
object that awakens the pleasure than the pleasure that is awakened 
through sounds, it is true in both instances that the attention that 
beauty awakens, whether through sight or sound, involves a different 
attitude from the attention that has for its sole purpose a knowledge, 
say of the melody or rose. 

We thus see that musical attention belongs to a class of ex- 
periences that does not ordinarily turn into knowledge. Not only 
this, but of this class of experiences music is the least tangible for 
analytical purposes—shows least of the structure by which it produces 
its beautiful effects. Musical knowledge like any other knowledge 
must show relationship of parts, connections between causes and effects, 
but this is exactly what music, as experienced by the ordinary person, 
does not reveal; hence the one who is to study music rather than 
enjoy it has a handicap as compared with a person studying any other 
subject, and this handicap is felt more by those who can least carry 
it, for a very musical pupil feels intuitively the relation of the parts 
of what he hears, so accurately, that his musical experience not only 
gives him pleasure but helps his analytical powers as well by leading 
to an exact knowledge of what he hears. 

Another very important fact to be considered is that this power 
of discrimination is best developed when the pupil is young, before a 
well developed will or power of concentration can be applied by the 
pupil; hence the teacher of music has not only to do what the teacher 
of all other subjects does, that is, explain the problem and teach the 
facts of the subject, but has also a much more difficult and subtle 
problem in seeing that the pupil shall have an experience that is 
capable of being turned into musical knowledge. 

The difficulty with much of our teaching is that what we teach 
and what the pupil enjoys as music have little relation to each other. 
The child enjoys the band, or music at the movies, but detests the 
do re me of the school. ‘This is where the skill of the teacher comes 
in; he must reach his analysis from the musical experience of the 
pupil in such a way that while the analysis is going on its relation 
to the music shall not be lost. 
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In the Dalcoroze method of rhythmic dancing, two independent 
sets of motions represent two independent aspects of rhythm, the feet 
marking the durations of the tones, while the arms the time units or 
beats that accompany these durations. Thus a pupil while dancing 
to the music with these movements has to concentrate his mind most com- 
pletely on the exact proportions that constitute his rhythm. 


At first this effort is so great that nothing but a mechanical 
movement can be produced, but afterwards these become second 
nature. The pupil then can follow any composition even though he 
has not heard it before, and these very movements because of their 
definiteness aid him to grasp the rhythm and act it in most graceful 
movements that seem almost beyond conception to one who has not 
had similar practice. The effectiveness of such a drill is that the 
music and the movements that analyze it naturally go on at the same 
time. 


Thus the connection between experience and knowledge are kept in 
a way that is not possible where the rhythm is talked about or learned 
by words which the pupil is to apply afterwards in music. 

The same is true for the pitch relations of music. ‘The physical 
movements that show the difference in intervals that the music makes 
helps beginners in forming an idea of the difference in sounds. Music, 
as Gurney says, is “ideal motion,”’ and it is strange that musicians 
have not employed motion with music more when teaching, especially 
for the very reason that while in motion we are acting what we feel 
and at the same time the action makes us conscious of the very 
element that the notation represents, thus we get our basis in ex- 
perience of what we are studying. The importance of such work is 
felt when we realize the fact already alluded to; that the very large 
majority of persons studying music are conscious only of pleasure felt; 
that the June rose or melody is but a delightful experience, which 
to analyze would destroy; hence the necessity for the teacher to so 
conduct her work that the music shall not be lost when the tones are 
studied. It might be said that, if musical children do this involuntarily 
why bother with those who cannot do it, why not lead them along 
the appreciative side, but this would not only cut them out from the 
ability to read music, but from the enjoyment of the large musical 
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forms where the ability to remember what we hear is the basis of 
real pleasure. Nothing so helps us to grasp the theme, the text of a 
composition, and hold it as the power to see into its structure; hence 
what seems at first to be purely an analysis, for technical reasons, 
becomes the basis of a larger appreciation and a more profound 
interest in the beautiful. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF DRAWING 
KATHERINE M. BALL 
Supervisor, San Francisco 


rN HE state law provides for the teaching of drawing in our public 
T schools. The experienced supervisor of the subject is convinced 
that the normal child can learn to draw, but she likewise real- 
izes that a large proportion of pupils fail to do so for the lack of 
proper instruction. It is true that there are exceptional grade teachers 
who excel in teaching the subject, but this is due to their years of ex- 
perience under careful supervision, which is the equivalent of a course of 
instruction. If all teachers came to our schools as qualified for the 
teaching of drawing as they are for the teaching of the three Rs, the 
results might be more satisfactory. But this is not the case. Many 
come to San Francisco—and what is true here must be true else- 
where—who openly admit that they know nothing of the subject; 
that they cannot draw—for nowhere in all the schools which they 
have attended have they been required to consider the subject seriously. 
Graduates of the Department of Education of the State Uni- 
versity have never as yet been prepared to teach drawing. Graduates 
of the state normal schools come variously equipped; sometimes they 
are capable of passing an examination in the fundamentals of the 
subject, but not always. Teachers trained in private institutions or the 
self-made, sometimes possess the ability to draw, but are utterly un- 
familiar with the principles of the subject. 


All this in spite of the political code, which so definitely states: 


County Boards of Education may on examination grant certificates as 
follows: To those who have passed a satisfactory examination in the follow- 
ing studies: Reading, English grammar and advanced composition, English 
and American literature, orthography and defining, drawing . . . . etc. 
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Does not this imply that the applicant must pass a satisfactory 
examination in each of these subjects? Or is it to be inferred that if 
he acquires a satisfactory general average from all the required studies, 
by means of high percentages in a number, he may utterly fail in 
others? Does a profound knowledge of mathematics based upon 
the acquisition of a hundred per cent. on examination, qualify a person 
to teach drawing or any other subject specified by the code? And 
vet is not this the practice with rare exceptions? Are certificates thus 
issued legal? Should anyone be permitted to teach any subject for 
which he is not qualified? 


Again, should certificates be issued on credentials from institutions 
where the graduates have not done the work equivalent to that re- 
quired by examination for certification? 


Too long the drawing has existed on mere sufferance, and _ its 
results have been most precarious. Conditions are such that every 
kind of art stunt may be substituted for the serious exercise of sincere 
effort which makes for permanent power. ‘Too long have the super- 
visors been the martyrs to the cause. Their’s has been the vain 
effort of making bricks without straw, and then defending the product 
in order to maintain themselves. 


If the teaching of drawing in our public schools is to be a success, 
then one of two alternatives should be adopted. Either certificates 
for grammar grade teachers should be withheld until these teachers 
qualify themselves in this study, or the organization of this special 
work should be changed to conform with the system which prevails 
for the manual training and domestic economy—which subjects are 
taught by experts, in well equipped centers, to small classes and with 
double the amount of time given to the drawing. 


Of all subjects, art should be taught under the most favorable 
conditions. Not only should those who are by virtue of temperament, 
natural ability and training be selected to teach drawing, but the 
time given fo the subject should be materially increased, and provision 
be made in every school house for a drawing room equipped with the 
necessities which the study demands. 

When this has been done it will be possible to determine the 
capacities of our children and the practicability of the subject. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Epwin R. SNYDER 
Commissioner of Vocational Education 


(Dr. Edwin R. Snyder brings to the newly created office of Commissioner 
of Industrial and Vocational Education a record of experience that is shared 
by few. An enumeration of the many positions held by Dr. Snyder will be 
the most effective summary of his work. Educated at the State Normal, 
Greeley, Col., Stanford University, and Columbia, much of this work was 
done while actively engaged in teaching. He has had varied experience as a 
teacher and executive in the schools of Colorado, Alameda, San Jose Normal, 
Stanford University, Fresno, and Santa Barbara, where he was superin- 
tendent at the time of his appointment to the Commissionership. His special 
qualification along the lines of industrial and vocational training is shown by 
the excellent record of his work in the Colorado schools, and in similar 
capacities at Alameda and the State Normal. The honors and degrees con- 
ferred on Dr. Snyder are many. He received the B.Ped. from the Colorado 
State Normal, the A.B. degree from Stanford, the Ph.D. from Columbia, and 
the Doctor’s Diploma in Education from Teachers’ College. Both a Research 
Scholarship and a Fellowship were offered him by Columbia in recognition of 
his superior qualifications along his special lines of education.—Ed.) 


HE creation of the office of Commissioner of Vocational 

Education by the last legislature, together with the ratification 

of the same by the Governor, was the response of the state 
government to the popular demand for a more practical education 
for the youth of the commonwealth. 


For many years the public, following the leadership of certain 
educational as well as certain lay experts, and others, has been hurl- 
ing criticisms at the curriculm of the current public schools. 


It is only recently, however, that anything of value leading 
toward the formulation of a constructive policy has been produced. 
In the past only those who were governed by traditional tendencies 
had anything definite to offer; but their solution was naturally im- 
possible, since the social demands of each separate period of time 
and each separate place establish the functions of the public school 
for such time and place. 


The content of the educational curriculm of the past was in all 
probably fairly adequate to the demand of the times. In that past 
universal education was largely a theory. Due to causes too numerous 
to mention, many children received no education whatever, and a 
large majority of them received only primary instruction. Only a 
very limited number, those entering the professions, received a voca- 
tional education. A\s time passed, a large proportion of the children 
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were given the preliminary training leading to the professions and to 
leadership in them. These children did not elect to do this work. 
with the intention of using it as a preparation to further professional 
study, but they, their parents, and their teachers, elected that they 
should do it because there was no other choice. 


Today the strict enforcement of the compulsory education laws 
makes it imperative that all children shall be in attendance upon the 
public schools. This has produced an intolerable situation within the 
school, since it brings into it children who previously left because they 
could not, or would not, do the work of the traditional curriculm. 
This condition of affairs is in a measure responsible for much of the 
activity which has resulted in the strong movement for vocational 
education throughout the country. 


It has been apparent for years that the course of study as 
pursued in the public schools did not meet the requirements of the 
situation, but it has been only within the last decade that even an 
accepted theory of vocational education has been evolved. For- 
tunately, however, the establishment of vocational schools and voca- 
tional courses has not awaited the universal acceptance of the theory. 
Consequently we have at this time a large number of public, as well 
as a goodly number of private vocational schools, or schools with 
vocational courses. 

In California, the public vocational courses already established 
have perhaps been best developed in agriculture and allied arts. How- 
ever, these courses have been largely, if not entirely, confined to high 
schools, and they are available only to pupils who have succeeded in 
completing the traditional eight year course of the elementary school. 
Likewise the vocational courses in urban communities, if they exist 
at all, are available solely to such children as have completed the full 
eight year course of the elementary school. 


Again many of the manual courses in the high schools, which 
should be vocational are not so, but are merely disciplinary and in 
some instances they are as scholastic as the ancient language courses. 
This condition is not to be wondered at, since these courses were in 
many instances established before the theory of the subject had been 
very widely distributed or very clearly understood. Quite often such 
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courses have been bodily borrowed from other communities where 
they may or may not have fitted the vocational situation at the time 
of their inception. 


The problems, then, that confront the school authorities, and 
through them the people of the state, in so far as such problems 
relate to the modification of the school curriculum so that it may provide 
a more useful education to the youth of the state, are: First, the 
modification of many of the manual training and technical courses 
already in existence in the high school curriculums of the state, so 
that they may become more truly useful and therefore vocational; 
second, the introduction into all other high schools of the state of one 
or more vocational or semi-vocational courses; third, the segregation 
of the pupils of the seventh and eighth, and perhaps the ninth and 
tenth grades, where such segregation is at all feasible, and the intro- 
duction of departmental instruction with at least three courses of 
study, viz: a vocational course for boys, a vocational course—includ- 
ing housewifery—for girls, and an academic course preparatory to 


the high school. 


After a local community has decided to introduce vocational 
training courses into its schools, some of the first questions that will 
arise are: What vocation or vocations shall be prepared for? How 
far toward the making of finished workmen and workwomen may 
this preparation economically go? What apparatus and what type 
of building shall be required? What shall be the method of pro- 
cedure in instruction? Where can a teacher or teachers be found? 
And what will the expense be for a part or for all of these items? 


In time the Commissioner of Vocational Education should be 
in a position to lend assistance in the solution of all of these and 
many other problems that may arise in connection with the work. 
In an entirely new situation, the solution must rest largely upon 
theoretical grounds, based of course upon the real facts of the situation. 
Such solutions will of necessity be more or less tentative, pending the 
accumulation of real experience. 


In at least some of the vocations, in certain communities, the 
work has passed well beyond the stage of mere experimentation, and 
it is to such communities that we must look for most aid. 
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In line with this view the Commissioner of Vocational Education 
has prepared a preliminary questionaire which is intended to help in 
locating these local communities and those schools wherein real 
vocational training is given. By real vocational training is meant 
only such training as prepares either in a finished or in a preliminary 
manner directly for the specific occupation that predominates in the 
immediate locality. 

Later the commissioner will visit such communities and such 
schools and will make a close personal study of the situation and the 
work. The facts accumulated will then be put into such form as 
will make them available to other communities anticipating the intro- 
duction of the work. 

Like all others who are aiding in the construction: of a system 
of universal public education that will give as far as possible to each 
child, regardless of his class or condition of life, the best possible 
opportunity for preparation in the line of work best suited to his 
capacity, to his economic condition and to the social situation, we 
have ideals and we have visions. 

We believe, however, that these will keep, and we consider the 
situation ripe for action. We believe that the people of California 
are ready to act, and that the situation demands that they should be 
aided in solving the problem of how to act to the best advantage. 


THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION .- 
GrRAcE DE GRAFF 


In the January number of “The Bulletin of the Los Angeles City 
Teachers’ Club,” there is included the address of Miss Grace DeGraff, 
of Portland, Oregon, given in Los Angeles during the week of the 
recent Southern Section meeting. She says among other things, “The 
average grade teacher has been a coward through necessity. Alone, 
she knew she could do nothing. Alone, she was only a complaining 
teacher. Her wishes and suggestions have been disregarded, as though 
those in authority feared they might lose some power or defference due 
them if they recognized the ability of a grade teacher to think. The 
grade teacher may have known her work thoroughly, but has often 
been hindered rather than helped, in carrying it out by ignorant 
supervisors.” Speaking of the work of the League and the vision of 
the teacher’s future she says further: “The vision saw an advisory 
council of teachers by which means the teacher can present her views 
to the School Board, through a recognized body.” 
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CRAFT WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 
F. H. MEYER 
Director, California School Arts and Crafts 


The tendency of late years to introduce craft work into our 
schools, from the kindergarten with its constructive work in paper, 
raffia, etc.; through the grades with cardboard, wood, and some- 
times metal; to the high school with its varied work which often 
includes many phases of industrial art, has done much to arouse 
among educators and the public in general, a growing interest in 
craftwork. In fact the eagerness with which boards of education 
have introduced this work in order to be in line with progressive 
movements, causes the friends of craftwork to fear a_ reaction 
unless certain conditions are recognized: first, the selection of 
properly trained teachers for such work; second, a more economical 
method of equipment. 

The teacher selected for craftwork should have in the first place a 
good general education, at least high school training, preferably 
normal or university. In addition he should have several years of 
special training, not only in the craft he is to teach but also in the 
necessary drawing, freehand and mechanical, as well as designing, both 
applied and constructive. Moreover he should be acquainted with the 
sources from which his craft material is drawn as well as the possi- 
bilities of this material. 

If a teacher possesses such knowledge, he will be able to correllate 
his craftwork with other studies of the curriculum, and will bring life 
into subjects which formerly meant to the children simply collections 
of dates, figures, and rules. 

The fact should be emphasized, that the teacher who today teaches 
drawing without a knowledge of craftwork, and who cannot accord- 
ingly give the necessary designing for such work, is a back number 
educationally. The same may be said of the craft teacher who teaches 
any line of craftwork; no matter how excellent its technical execution, 
it has little educational value unless he first makes a design of the 
object to be made, considering it both from the standpoint of fitness 
and beauty. 

Those well-meaning persons who try to train artists as well as 
those who try to teach special trades in the public schools, are led by 
mistaken ideals. The art and craftwork which can be taught in the 
public schools should first give opportunity to the children to find 
themselves and to take their proper places in life; second, and equally 
important, it should lead to a proper appreciation of both arts and 
crafts among the masses. 


Specialization along the lines of arts or crafts should be left to the 
special schools. 
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BY-LAWS—CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Note:—The By-Laws of the California Teachers’ Association were pub- 
lished in our October, 1910, issue. This edition being long since exhausted, 
these By-Laws are republished here to meet repeated requests from within 
and without the State. The report of the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization, Jas. A. Barr, Chairman, was adopted at Fresno, March 10, 1912, 
and appears in full in the April, 1910, issue.—Ed. 


ARTICLE I. 
NaME. The’ name of the corporation shall be the California 
Teachers’ Association. 


ARTICLE II. 

CORPORATE Powers. The corporate powers of this association 
shall be vested in a Board of nine Directors, who shall be holders 
in their own names of membership certificates in the said Association. 
Five shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, provided, 
that an affirmative vote of five members shall be necessary to carry 
any measure; and provided further, that in the event of a failure of 
five (5) of those present to agree on any measure, the Secretary shall 
notify the absent members of the nature of the question at issue and 
their votes may be sent by mail and the question settled at the next 
regular or special meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE III. 

ELECTION OF Directors. The Directors shall be elected by 
ballot annually in the manner hereinafter provided, on the second 
Saturday in April of each year, at such place as may be determined 
upon by the Board of Directors. Their terms of office shall begin 
on the day of their election and continue for one year until their 
successors are duly elected. 


ARTICLE IV. 

VACANCIES. Vacancies in the Board of Directors shall result 
from death, removal from the State, resignation, lapse of membership, 
expulsion of a Director through failure to attend one-half of the 
meetings of the Board each year, or absence of a Director from three 
successive meetings, unless excused by the Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall have power to fill a vacancy in the 
said Board. 


ARTICLE V. 

Powers OF Directors. The Directors shall have power: 

First. To call special meetings of the representatives or of the 
Association when they deem it necessary. 

Second. ‘ To appoint and remove, at pleasure, all officers, agents 
and employees of the Board, prescribe their duties, fix their compen- 
sation, except for Directors, and require from them security for 
faithful service. 

Third. To conduct, manage and control the affairs and business 
of the Association, and to make rules and regulations, not incon- 
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sistent with the laws of California, or the By-Laws of this Association, 
for the guidance of the officers and management of the affairs of the 
Association. 

Fourth. To incur indebtedness not to exceed one thousand 
($1,000) dollars in amount, provided that by two-thirds vote of the 
membership, the Directors may be authorized to incur an indebtedness 
not to exceed fifty thousand ($50,000) dollars in amount. The 
terms and amount of such indebtedness shall be entered on the minutes 
of the Board. 

Fifth. To create sections of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with such geographical boundaries as to membership as shall 
from time to time be determined by the Board of Directors; provided, 
however, that the Teachers’ Associations now known as the Northern 
California Teachers’ Association, California Teachers’ Association, 
Central California Teachers’ Association, and Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, shall become sections of this Association at such 
time as the members thereof shall become members of this Association, 
and such sections are authorized to continue under their present 
government in so far as it does not conflict with these By-laws. The 
sections so established and sections hereafter created, are to be 
governed by and be subject to and exist under the provisions of these 
By-laws. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Duties oF Directors. It shall be the duty of the Directors: 

First. To cause to be kept a complete record of all their minutes 
and acts, and of the proceedings of the Association, and to present a 
full statement at the regular annual meeting of the representatives and 
the sections, showing in detail the assets and liabilities of the Associa- 
tion and generally the condition of its affairs. A similar statement 
shall be presented at any other meeting of the Association or repre- 
sentatives when requested by one-third of the representatives. 

Second. To add all surplus profits or surplus funds to the 
common property or permanent funds of the Association until in their 
judgment no additions to the permanent funds are desirable, in which 
case they shall, in their judgment, declare dividends in accordance 
with law. 

Third. To supervise all officers, agents and employees, and see 
that their duties are properly performed. 

Fourth. To fill vacancies in the Board of Directors. 

Fifth. To make all necessary arrangements for the meetings of 
the representatives and to determine the time and place for holding 
such meetings. The annual meeting of representatives shall be held 
on the second Saturday in April, unless by vote of the representatives 
of the Association it is directed otherwise. 
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Sixth. To take complete charge of all funds and business of 
the Association, except such as pertains only to sections of this 
Association, and to manage the same under the direction of the 
representatives. 


ArTICLE VII. 

OFFICERS. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be chosen by and 
from the Directors, except the Secretary ard Treasurer, who may or 
may not be Directors. These officers shall be chosen each year by the 
Directors at their annual meeting. 

The officers of each section of the Association shall be chosen 
by and be under the direction of the section choosing them. 


ArTICLE VIII. 

PRESIDENT. The President or, in his absence, the Vice Presi- 
dent, or person designated by the Board of Directors: 

First. Shall preside over all meetings of the representatives and 
Directors, and shall have the casting vote. 

Second. Shall sign, as President, all contracts and other in- 
struments of writing which have been first approved by the Board of 
Directors, and shall countersign all checks drawn upon the Treasurer. 

Third. Shall call the Directors or representatives together when- 
ever he deems it necessary or is requested to do so by three Directors, 
and shall have, subject to the advice of the Directors, direction of the 
affairs of the Association, and generally discharge such other duties 
as may be required of him by the By-laws of the Association. 

Fourth. Shall cause sufficient notice of meetings of the Board 
and of representatives to be sent to each Director or representative 
by sending a written or printed notice to the last known place of 
business or of residence of each Director or representative at least 
seven days before the time of meeting. 

Fifth. Shall keep the blank numbered certificates of membership 
and issue the same to the Secretary, taking a receipt therefor. 

Sixth. Shall have sole charge of the preparation of the program 
for meetings under his direction and generally direct the affairs of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE IX. 

SECRETARY. It shall be the duty of the Secretary: 

First. To keep a record of the proceedings of the Board of 
Directors, of the representatives, and of the Association. 

Second. To keep the corporate seal of the Association, fill out 
and countersign all certificates of membership issued, and affix the 
corporate seal to all papers requiring a seal. 

Third. To keep proper account books, receive all membership 
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fees and deposit with the Treasurer, draw all checks upon the 
Treasurer, publish annually such of the educational and _ business 
proceedings of the Association and representatives as directed by the 
Board of Directors. 


Fourth. To serve all notices required either by law or by these 
By-laws, and in case of his absence, inability, neglect or refusal to 
do so, then such notices may be served by any person thereunto 
directed by the President or Vice President of the Association. 


Fifth. To discharge such other duties as pertain to his office, 
to act as general manager of the Association under the direction of 
the President, and in accordance with rules laid down by the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE X. 

THE TREASURER. The Treasurer shall receive and keep all 
the funds of the Association and pay them out only on the check of 
the Association, signed by the Secretary and countersigned by the 
President. 


He shall furnish such bonds as the Board of Directors require 
and be subject to their direction in all matters relating to the funds 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI. 

REPRESENTATIVES. Each section of this Association shall, 
at the annual meeting thereof, elect by ballot representatives, each of 
whom shall be a member of the Association in good standing. The 
representation of each section shall consist of the President and 
Secretary of the section and such number of additional representatives 
as may from time to time be unanimously agreed upon by the several 
sections of the Association, provided that until further agreement, each 
section shall be represented by (in addition to the President and 
Secretary) one representative for each three hundred members of the 
section or major fraction thereof. Vacancies in the representation of 
any section shall be filled in such manner as may be determined upon 
by the section. 


ARTICLE XII. 

Powers and duties of Representatives: 

First. The representatives at their annual meeting herein pro- 
vided for shall elect by ballot the Board of Directors of this Associa- 
tion; and may by ballot select the officers of said Association provided 
for in Article VII, such selection, however, to be solely advisory to 
the Board of Directors. 


Second. They shall hold their annual meeting as herein provided 
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for and such other meetings as may from time to time be determined 
by the representatives or the Board of Directors or the President. 

Third. They shall have power to advise the Board of Directors 
in all matters; and to recommend and adopt educational policies, and 
activities which shall be pursued by the Association. 


. ARTICLE XIII. 

Books AND Papers. ‘The books and such papers as may be 
placed on file by the vote of the Association or Directors shall, at all 
times in business hours, be subject to the inspection of the Board of 
Directors or any member of the Association. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

MEMBERS AND MEMBERSHIP FEE. Any teacher, principal or 
superintendent of schools, or any other person in any way connected 
with, or interested in, educational work, may become a member of 
this Association by paying the membership fee, and procuring the 
membership certificate hereinafter provided for. 

The annual membership fee shall be one dollar, payable after 
the first day of January of each year, upon the demand of the 
Secretary of the section to which a member is affiliated. A life 
certificate of membership exempt from all dues and fees, except as 
provided by law, shall be given to a member who has paid his 
membership fee yearly for twenty consecutive years, or fifteen years 
in advance. 

Membership in the California Teachers’ Association shall entitle 
a member to voting privileges only in the section to which the member 
is affliated geographically, and to all other privileges in any and all 
sections. Any member changing residence may transfer membership 
to the proper section. 

The membership fee shall be divided between the treasury of the 
section and the treasury of the California Teachers’ Association by 
vote of the representatives, provided that until further action is taken 
by the representatives, sixty per cent. of all membership fees shall be 
paid to the treasury of the California Teachers’ Association, the 
remainder to be paid to the treasury of the section. The collection of 
membership fees and issuance of certificates of membership shall be 
made through the Secretary of each section by or under the direction 
of the Secretary of the California Teachers’ Association. 

ARTICLE XV. 

CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. ‘The chief purposes of the 
Association are not Snancial, therefore no transfer of certificates of 
membership shall be authorized or allowed, and membership in the 
Association shall cease upon the resignation or death of a member, or 
whenever a demand is made for the annual membership fee, due on 
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the first day of January of each year, for the current year, and it is 
not paid, provided that without such demand the fee must be paid 
not later than noon on the second day of the annual meeting of any 
section, or membership will lapse. 


ARTICLE XVI. 

Mope oF ConpucTING ELEcTions. At the election of 
officers no nominating speeches shall be allowed. Voting shall be by 
ballot, excepting when there is but one candidate for an office the 
Secretary may be directed to cast the ballot for the candidate. 


ArTICLE XVII. 

Government of Sections. 

One. At each annual meeting of the sections of this Association 
there shall be elected by vote of the members by ballot, the repre- 
sentatives provided for by these By-laws, provided that upon motion 
any section may authorize the Secretary thereof to cast the ballot 
for the section. 

Two. Membership fees and certificates of membership shall be 
governed by the provisions of these By-laws. 

Three. Each section shall be governed by its own Constitution 
and By-laws provided they shall not conflict with the provisions of 
these By-laws or the laws of the State of California. 


ArTICLE XVIII. 

AMENDMENTS. ‘There By-laws may be altered or amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors or by a two-thirds vote 
of all members voting at regular meetings of the several sections of 
this Association, provided that the proposed amendments, if to be 
adopted by the members, shall have been presented to each section 
at least one day previous to the voting upon it by that section. 

The Board of Directors may also provide a system of proposing 
amendments to the members and receiving their written ballots by mail, 
provided that such proposed amendments must be mailed to all 
members not less than 15 days before the date established for the 
closing of the ballot, and a majority vote of all members shall be required 
for the adoption of such amendments. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

These By-Laws shall be and become operative on the first day of 
October, 1911. 

E. Morris Cox, Chairman. 
E. W. Linpsay. 

Devia D. Fisu. 

J. A. CRANSTON. 
DuNCAN MACKINNON. 
L. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF 
CALIFORNIA, 1912-1913 
Jos Woop, Jr. 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED 





High Elem. Kdg. Total Gain 

MN <2: cictdagaccroreadan 1,049 1,085 ‘cna 2,134 233 
WROMNORD Ss aadensateccusces 1,595 10,468 317 12,380 1,053 
SG >i wvcaeecwanwonws 2,644 11,553 317 14,514 1,286 


Percentage of men employed: Elem., 9.3; High, 39.6. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 








Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
BE 3: cp dcecenweer 43,932 26,384 25,353 24,324 22,774 20,244 17,738 17,113 
CEON 6 écidecsencues 37,099 22,751 23,504 22,593 20,784 18,685 17,185 17,481 

Total Gain 

BOG 5  chbcdntatecuatckerenwars 197,861 10,106 

CUMS. 226s dea Meee RAE Ka 180,082 10,892 

CHEM “ROGRT odcce ce cesecewces 377,943 20,998 

NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 

High School 1 2 3 4 Total Gain 
BOE ¢  ceecens doar 13,276 6,303 4,001 3,251 26,831 4,909 
IEEE &. <aearw aaaid weweet 13,657 7,571 5,197 4,822 31,247 5,749 


58,078 10,658 











Number Pupils Enrolled Kindergarten—Boys.......... 5,529 843 
Ce a 66 xcekawn 5,426 439 
10,995 1,282 
NUMBER OF GRADUATES 
Grammar Gain High Gain 
Oe .- ixdcosminereastee 10,381 530 2,606 452 
Cee >” saseuctensemeanan 11,523 521 3,951 748 
20,853 1,051 6,557 1,200 
EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES _— 
ota 
High Elem. Kdg. Gain or Loss 
All Years 
WUE ik eecccwnves $3,657,759.50 $10,694,708.07 $250,594.14 $1,915,747.42 
Supplies, etc. . .... 1,486,906.97 3,330,616.22 16,269.56 990,116.46 
Buildings, etc. ...... 2,643,168.82 3,174,592.79 11,157.42 41,388,239.19 
Books, Apparatus .. 138,117.46 IGE,CSEG8 “at ence 58,674.08 
TO « saveaueeses $7,925,946.75 $17,350,951.51 $278,021.12 *$1,576,298.77 
{7 Loss. * Gain. 
High Gain Klem. Gain Kdg. Gain 
|) ee ree $1,528.82 $ 0.90 $1,021.63 $11.45 ete 
WUC 6, aSiccaiak 1,074.63 25.97 732.02 5.08 $868.36 
Average Cost per Pupil per Annum 
$90.96 $0.75 $37.51 $3.10 $24.27 $3.53 


SUPERINTENDENT CARY ON SUPERVISION 


Says State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin, in a circular sent 
to the state school inspectors: “A good school should show good 
housekeeping. Are the janitor, the principal and the teachers good 
housekeepers? If not, who is at fault? Can you bring about a 
change ?————_Is the principal a real supervisor, or does he keep 
away from his teachers? If he visits them, does he fail to point the 
road to a higher degree of success? Does he train his teachers, or 
assist them, or is he merely an on-looker, while teachers succeed or 
fail, as the case may be. Does he unify the school? If not, is it 
because he is timid, or simply incompetent? Is he a good organizer 
and manager?” 
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Songs We Like to Sing—A Collection of Familiar Songs and Hymns 
for High Schools and Normal Schools and for Assemblies. Com- 
piled and Edited by Birdie Alexander, Supervisor of Music, Dallas. 
Silver, Burdette & Co., pp. 105, price 35 cents. 

There are very few song books that contain so well balanced a 
collection. The 105 pages are free from any “fillers.” The songs 
contain the best selections and are favorites in the school, home and 
church. 

Art Song Cycles—Books One and Two. By W. Otto Miessner and 
Florence C. Fox. Silver, Burdett & Co., price 25 cents; pupils’ 
edition, 15 cents. 

The Art Song Cycles are a combination of artistic printing and 
excellent music for the young folks. Book One contains the cycles of 
the senses, insects, and foreign lands. Each cycle contains about a 
half dozen of the prettiest songs on the respective themes. Book Two 
includes the cycles of birds, flowers and seeds. The books are daintily 
illustrated with appropriate drawings. 

The Pupils’ Edition of Art Song Cycles contains the words and 
melodies, but not the piano accompaniment. ‘The others are well 
adapted to the work of the teacher. 

The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools. By Richard E. 
Dodge, Professor of Geography, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Clara B. Kirchwey, Instructor in Geography, 
Teachers’ College. Rand, McNally & Company, pp. 248, price $1. 

After a careful reading of this volume, the reviewer has selected 
the following quotations: “Finally, he (the pupil) should gain from 
his work in geography, more than from any other school subject, the 
power of thinking accurately and quickly and of testing the accuracy 
of his own or other people’s thinking.” pp. 13-14. “Life geography 
and not the physical features, is the phase of the subject that from 
every consideration deserves me —— attention in the earlier years 
and in the course as a whole,” p. 22. “Suffice it to say now that no 
modern course of study in eeogr raphy is well balanced or properly 
effective unless due consideration is given to the industrial and com- 
mercial phases,” p. 25. “Among the topics beyond the powers of 
children are the relations of bodies in the solar system, the move- 
ments of the earth, and the theory of storms,” pp. 45-46. “Before 
geography can be well taught the usual method must be reversed and 
the map, not the text, be made the basis of the lesson,” p. 86. “Accord- 
ing to our definition, geography is the study of the earth in its rela- 
tions to life. According to practice, ty ie is the study of the 
symbols of the earth in their relations to life,” p. 135. 

The book covers the field of shetahdiane-ucl ssenreaities in a most 
thorough and helpful way, and should be read by every teacher who 
has to do with this subject. 

James F. Chamberlain. 

Musical Art Series. By Baldwin & Newton. Ginn & Co. 

This series includes several handy volumes: Standard Popular 
Songs; 50 Standard Hymns; Standard Patriotic Songs; Familiar Song 
Classics, and Familiar Operatic Classics. In. the Standard Popular 
Songs a selection has been made of those that have stood the test 
of time and that should be known by everybody. Likewise the Book 
of Hymns contains those that find a reception in all devotional meet- 
ings. The Standard Patriotic Songs is adapted for use with either 
girls or boys in high or grammar schools and each song may be used 
in either three part or four part arrangement. The Familiar Song 
Classics include such songs as The Two Grenadiers, Who Is Sylvia?, 
The Lost Chord, Farewell to the Forest. The Familiar Operatic 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





Classics gives among other selections the Sextette from Lucia, The 
Pilgrims’ Chorus and like standard works. Each volume has 32 
pages, and sells for 10c per copy. 

The New Standard Dictionary with its 3,000 pages, 7,000 illustra- 
tions, and over 450,000 definitions,—to say nothing of the numerous 
special features—will go down in the annals of the world of books as 
one of the great achievements of the day. 

Dr. Isaac Funk’s latest effort, in which he was assisted by over 
350 authorities, will prove a ‘great boon to the English-speaking 
people. It is the most compact, exhaustive, and illuminating diction- 
ary and reference work ever compiled. The thoroughness with which 
it was prepared is due in large measure to the brilliant array of tal- 
ented specialists who assisted in the various departments. From 
Henry Van Dyke to Dr. Wu Ting Fang, covering every branch of 
human endeavor, the authorities and associate editors have produced 
the “Gibraltar of Dictionaries.” 

One of the many new features is the single vocabulary order 
throughout. Whether you are looking for King Rameses, or the 
Volga River, or bull moose, you follow one alphabetical order. All 
the information is in the main tent, thus doing away with the many 
confusing side shows that perplexed the reader in former editions. 

Another feature is the simplified pronunciation system. Only one 
diacritical mark is used, the macron or the mark of length. No longer 
will one be obliged to learn a system of shorthand in order to learn 
the pronunciation of new words. 

A unique supplement is the History of the World Told Day by 
Day. A chronological record is given of more than 27,000 events and 
occurrences from 5502 B. C. to the present day—the choicest dates in 
history. 

There are fifty special features in all and many more improvements 
on previous editions. To really appreciate the tremendous energy 
expended on the Panama Canal one must actually see it. To properly 
appreciate the New Standard Dictionary one must see it and use it. 

The New York Sun sums it up aptly: “The dearest single volume 
to produce in the world, and the cheapest to buy, considering its 
contents.” 

David Lever. 


Art Education. By Henry Turner Bailey, Editor, the School Arts 

Magazine. Houghton, Mifflin Company, pp. 102 price 60 cents. 

This volume in the Riverside Educational Monographs, in common 
with others of Mr. Bailey’s books, is instructive, inspiring, and sane 
to the last degree. Mr. Bailey is not alone an authority on all phases 
of art education; he is a great teacher and one of the most forceful 
writers of the day. In simple, direct and clear-cut phrasing he sets 
forth the aim and scope of art teaching; discusses the beautifying of 
the school room and grounds; school costuming; the art element in 
school papers and reports, and shows clearly the value of proper art 
instruction in the class room. 


The Principles of Agriculture for Beginners. By Prof. C. A. Stebbins, 
Head of the Extension Division, Chico State Normal School. The 
Macmillan Co. 

What the teachers of today need in this line is a book of simple 
experiment and specific directions in the simple things which lie at 
the base of success in gardening and agriculture. The strong feature 
of Mr. Stebbins’ book is that it deals with elemental and fundamental 
things. It tells how to test the soil, how to select and dig the plot: 
of the necessity of air, light, water, cultivation. It has an excellent 
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chapter on capillarity and the effect of capillary attraction on the soil 
and on plant life. 

The work is on the experimental plan. The hundreds of simple 
experiments in the book must prove a source of profitable delight to 
the boy and girl interested in and working at gardening. An excel- 
ient feature of these experiments is that they will cost nothing. Mr. 
Stebbins has brought into service all the waste articles around the 
home, as tin cans, window glass, wire mosquito netting, old fruit jars, 
lamp chimneys, etc. These constitute his apparatus and the material 
of his experiments is seldom more costly than seeds, soil, heat, light 
and water. 

The book will constitute a fairyland of effort for any child curious 
to know the how and the why of such common things as the sprouting 
seed, the budding twig and the blossoming flower, and a paradise of 
achievement for him who intelligently puts into practice, in garden or 
field, the rules, methods and instruction it contains. 

Another of the strong features of the book is the encouragement 
it holds out to children to make home gardens. The work also con- 
tains good and interesting chapters on fruit, flowers and grains; on 
poultry, dairying, and live stock; on weeds, pests and sanitation. The 
chapters on rural school grounds, city and country homes are well 
calculated to leave on the minds of children impressions,—to establish 
ideals which will resolve themselves into beautiful and convenient 
homes when the school children of today become the owners of the 
land in the near future. 

There is a place for the book in every school and in the homes 
of every rural boy and girl. It could well be made a text. 

Jas. B. Davidson. 


JAMES A. FOSHAY 


James A. Foshay was a remarkable man. Whether in a small 
system of schools or a large one, he immediately became the leading 
spirit and always had the confidence, support and co-operation of the 
teachers with whom he worked. He was far-sighted, progressive and 
sane. As a man, he was everyone’s friend and was admired and re- 
spected for his sterling qualities and genial fellowship. As superin- 
tendent of the schools of Los Angeles he became known throughout 
the nation. During the few years past he had, as head of the Fraternal 
3rotherhood, shown marked capacity in building up that body and 
developing the finances. He leaves through his death a wife and 
daughter, and friends numbering as many as are included in his wide 
acquaintance. His influence is widespread and his work will tell. 


THE N, E. A, 


The meeting of the National Education Association at St. Paul, 
July 4 to 11, will attract many from the Pacific Coast, not only on 
account of the programs at the meeting but because opportunity will 
be offered for many one-time Easterners to visit the other side of the 
continent and for many native born Westerners to see that country 
for the first time. Plans are being laid for special trains and excur- 
sions to St. Paul and reduced rates wil: be in force. Many teachers 
who are now associate members should become active members. The 
office of the “Sierra Educational News” will be glad to furnish infor- 


mation relative to membership in the organization, or to the St. Paul 
trip. 
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School officials and teachers will 
be glad to receive the new school 
law recently issued from the office 
of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instrucution. It covers all 
recent enactments, contains the 
rules and regulations of the State 
Soard of Education and a list of 
educational officers. 

In Los Angeles it is planned to 
create a teachers’ fund thus to pro- 
vide in time of illness on the part 
of any teacher. In the beginning it 
is proposed to assess each of the 
2,500 teachers one per cent of their 
salaries for one month. 

Mr. Charles G. Lathrop, for 
many years business manager of 
Stanford University, has resigned 
on account of ill health. He con- 
tinues as Treasurer and member of 
the Board of Trustees. 

The Tax Payers’ Protective As- 
sociation in Pasadena has indorsed 
the proposed school bond issue of 
$90,000. This is to be used for 
new buildings in two districts and 
for improvements. 

The total attendance of pupils in 
the Philippines for the present year 
is 453,518. It is estimated that the 
public schools reach about one- 
third the school population, and 
that a million children are not in 
school. The amount of money ex- 
pended in the Philippines for edu- 
cation for the year 1912-13 was 
over three and one-half million, or 
47c per capita of total population. 
In the United States the average 
cost per capita of population is 
$4.45. 

The  Churchill-Grindell Song 
sooks containing Rote Songs for 
Supplementary Use in primary and 
intermediate grades, are published 
by Churchill-Grindell Co. of Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin: The sale price is 
35 cents. 

In the death of Edwin Ginn the 
world of letters loses a leader and 
the publishing business a man of 
strict uprightness of character. To 
know him was to honor and praise 
him. He endowed the “world 
peace foundation” with $1,000,000. 
He was in his 76th year. 

_ The 1914 summer session of tlre 
San Diego State Normal School 


Gleanings 








will be held from June 30th to Aug. 
17th. Particulars may be had by 
addressing W. F. Bliss, the dean. 

The loss of the high school 
building by fire at Santa Cruz on 
October 1 has made necessary the 
voting of bonds. Superintendent 
iLinscott has had his hands full of 
late. The board will ask for an 
issue of $170,000 for high school 
buildings and grounds and $80,000 
for grade schools. 


Superintendent A. C. Nelson of 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Utah, died on December 27th. 
Mr. Nelson has for years been re- 
garded as one of the foremost 
school men of the country and was 
in the front rank of state school of- 
ficers. He had been a sufferer for 
years but was always uncomplain- 
ing and_ cheerful. His friends 
throughout the United States, 
numbered by the thousands, rejoice 
that during the meeting of the N. 
E. A. held last year at Salt Lake 
City, Superintendent Nelson was 
able to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings, speaking at various 
functions. He was a power in mak- 
ing of this meeting a great success. 

At the Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, the teachers recently 
went visiting and allowed the 3,000 
students to run the school. Re- 
ports have it that the machinery 
ran as smoothly as when the teach- 
ers were “on the job.” 

By writing Bert M. Morris, 507 
W. P. Jeffries Bldg., Los Angeles, 
samples of the new “Yellow- 
Enamel Blackboard Crayon” may 
be obtained. This is manufactured 
by Binney & Smith Co. 

Superintendent W. L. Stephens 
of Long Beach has been markedly 
successful in his administration of 
the schools of that city. Recently 
charges of extravagance and fad- 
dism were made and notice of same 
appeared in a local paper. The 
members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, however, have never heard a 
complaint along this line and they, 
together with the towns people are 
heartily in accord with the admin- 
istration of Superintendent Ste- 
phens. Such attacks upon our best 
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Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 

The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


— 
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Teaching the tones of the various orchestral instrument 
by means of the Victrola—Seattle, Wash. 


Do your pupils know 
the instruments of the orchestra? 


Can they recognize the different tones as they are played? 
Educators are coming to realize that young children should begin 
early in life to distinguish the pipes, the strings, the brasses. These 
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instruments make a strong appeal to them 
and bring to them the simple melodies that 
satisfy their primitive musical tastes, 


The Victor and its splendid list of educational 
records provide the only practical way for the chil- 
dren to become familiar with these individual instru- 
ments and different combinations of instruments in 
the orchestra. This method of teaching musical ap- 
preciation is invaluable from the kindergarten right 
up through the grades. 

Nothing could give your pupils a more complete 
understanding of the tones of the instruments than 
such records as these: 


Violin 64197 Traumerei (Schumann) Mischa Elman 
Harp 70031 AmSpringbrunnen (The Fountain) 

(Zabel) Ada Sassoli 
Flute 70026 Wind Amongst the Trees (Briccialdi) 

John Lemmone 

French Horn 17174 Siegfried’s Call 

(Wagner) A. Horner 
Brass Quartet 17216 Farewell tothe Forest 

(Mendelssohn) 

Victor Brass Quartet 


Write to us for the complete 
list of Victor Educational 
Records with full information 
about the work the Victor is 
doing in the schools of more 
than 900 cities. 


Educational Department or , e 
A 
Victor Talking wage geen 
Machine Co.,Camden,N. J. 
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upon. 


men 


Again has come to hand Heath’s 
Directory of California Secondary 
and Normal Schools, covering the 
years 1913-14. Manager Chilcote 
and C. F. Scott of D. C. Heath & 
Company, certainly do a service to 
the educational forces of the State 
through the issuance of this annual 
directory. 

The proceedings of the Salt Lake 
meeting of the N. E. A., just re- 
ceived, is an attractive volume 
bound in brown instead of in black 


as heretofore. By the use of a 
“feather weight” paper the volume 


is reduced to a less cumbersome 
size than in former years, and this 
is also brought about in part, by the 


editing of the papers and addresses 
as heretofore they have been pub- 
lished in full. Accompanying these 
proceedings is a monograph on 
Elementary Electrical Testing. 
The Training School for Girls 
situated near Ventura, is managed 
by a board composed of the fol- 
lowing trustees: Mrs. D. G. Ste- 
phens of Santa Monica, president; 
Mrs. Edgar German, Los Angeles, 


vice-president; Mrs. C. M. Wey- 
mann, San Francisco, secretary. 
The other members of the board 
are Mrs. E. P. Foster, Ventura, 


and Mrs. Lea Collins, Orange. 


Dr. E. B. Hoag, formerly of the 
University of California, and last 
year organizer of health supervis- 
ion in the state of Minnesota, has 







THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 





Central National Bank of Oakland avo Central Savings Bank of Oakland 


United States Depository 
Capital and surplus 
Deposits over 


Combined assets over 


(Affiliated Institutions) 


Seteeuswsataneen $ 2,300,000.00 


12,000,000.00 
16,000,000.00 


Accounts of banks, firms and individuals solicited and received on the most 
favorable terms consistent with prudent banking. 


The largest and finest 
$4.00 per year and up. 


Safe 


Deposit 


Vaults in Oakland. 3oxes for rent 


Fourteenth and Broadway 
Also Branch—Central Savings Bank, Telegraph and 49th Street 








BANKING BY MAIL 


You can carry your bank account with this strong Bank, regardless 


of where you live, by our simple ‘Bz 


particulars. 


anking by Mail’? method. Write for 


4% INTEREST PAID 
FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated with The First National 


Bank 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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OVER 2500 
FREE TEXT BOOK 
SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


acknowledge our claims for 
having the 





Only Solution to the Vexing Problem of the Constantly Increasing 
Expense of Free Books 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Strictly One Piece 





Made of Unfinished Leatherette 
Waterproof 







Germproof 
Lasting a School Year 
Will Add from ONE to THREE YEARS to the Lives 
of Your Books 
Which will save over 16% of Your Annual Outlay 
Over and Above All Costs 








The transferring of soiled books from one pupil to another is in 
direct violation of the Laws of Health and Cleanliness. 













Samples Free 


San Francisco Depository, The Milton Bradley Company 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Pres. 
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just accepted appointment in the 
Long Beach schools as director of 
health supervision. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education issued recently 
a bulletin by Dr. Hoag entitled 
“Organized Health Work in 
Schools.” This may be had by 
writing the Department at Wash- 
ington. Part 1 is devoted to or- 
ganization for health supervision; 
Part 2 to State organization of 
school hygiene in Minnesota. There 
is an excelent Bibliography. 

A meeting of the Valley School- 
masters’ Club was held at Stockton 
on the evening of Jan. 31. Frank 
Kent presided. The chief address 
of the occasion was delivered by 
Deputy Supt. A. J. Cloud of San 
Francisco on the topic “Better Or- 
ganization Among School Men.” 
He advocated a_ federation § of 
Schoolmen’s Clubs to affiliate with 
similar women’s organizations, for 
the purpose of advancing school in- 
terests throughout the State. For- 
ty-five men attended. 


A high school teachers’ associa- 
tion has been formed in Imperial 
Valley with H. J. Hockenberry of 
Imperial, president, and A. G. So- 
raes of Brawley, secretary. 

Pres. G. P. Brett of the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York City, and 
A. H. Nelson, manager of the New 
York office, met with the Pacific 
Coast representatives in San Fran- 
cisco February 6. There were 
present T. C. Morehouse, Coast 
manager, J. H. Beers of San Fran- 
cisco, F. E. Cobler of Los Angeles, 
and C. H. Seaver and P. N. Plo- 
mondon of the Northwest. 


A bond election for $50,000 has 
been called by the grammar school 
board of Orange for the construc- 
tion of an intermediate school to 
comprehend the 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades. The election date is Feb- 
ruary 28th. 

Isaac Pittman’s are demonstrat- 
ing the value of the moving picture 
in teaching their system of short- 





, 
L. L. Poates & Company Ss Complete Atlas of the World 
ACCU RATE—CONCISE—RELIABLE 
Size of Atlas 7 inches by 10 inches, with 193 pages of new maps, each 
with all up-to-the-minute corrections and additions. 
Each map occupies two pages, is printed in five and six colors. There 
are maps of each State of the United States, the United States Posses- 


sions, all Provinces of Canada and 


every country of the World. An 


invaluable aid for the library of well-read men and women; especially 
valuable for superintendents, principals, teachers and pupils. $1.50 in 
cloth, and $2.00 in leather. 
Bible Atlas, by Townsend MacCoun, A.M., with 120 pages ef maps, 
$1.00; Bible Atlas with 120 pages of text matter and 120 pages of maps 
retails at $1.50; carriage paid on the above to any point in the World. 


L. L. Poates Publishing Co., 


22 North William Street, New York, N. Y 








Biological Instructors’ 
Desk No. 8316 


Designing your laboratory 
furniture according to what 
you think you need frequent- 
ly makes the equipment cost 
exorbitant. The logical solu- 
tion of the problem is to buy 


standardized laboratory furniture. Catalogs on. request. 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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hand. This is being done through 
the Merchants and Bankers School 


of Newark, N. J. 


At the January 20th meeting of 
the 1915 Club in Oakland, Dr. 
Holmes Beckwith of the University 
of California spoke upon the topic 
“Industrial Education.” 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the Industrial 
Arts Magazine has made its ap- 
pearance. It is published by the 
Isruce Publishing Co., publishers of 
The American School Board Jour- 
nal. The editors are Wilson H. 
Henderson, Hammond, Ind., H. J. 
Vaughn, De Kalb, Ill., and E. J. 
Lake, Champaign, II]. We con- 
gratulate both publishers and edit- 
ors upon so creditable and timely a 
journal. 


The Feudal Age is the title of a 
ninety page booklet written by 
Professor R. L. Ashley of the Pas- 
adena High School. The book is 
dedicated to the students of Pasa- 
dena and is a distinct contribution 
to the period covered. It has nu- 


merous excellent maps and _ illus- 
trations. 


In his recent report Supt. Mac- 
Kinnon of San Diego urges that 
the capacities of several school 
buildings be increased at once. He 
also advises the establishment of 
an agricultural department and the 
use of certain public lands for this 
purpose. San Diego is a most rap- 
idly growing city. 

The Educational Directory for 
the year 1913-14, issued by the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, may be 
had free. It contains a list of 
State school officers, city school 
superintendents in cities and towns 
over 4,000 population, county, 
township and district superintend- 
ents, presidents of colleges and 
universities, principals of normal 
schools, summer school directors, 
educational associations, etc. 


At Glendale a bond issue approx- 
imating $100,000 is asked to cover 
necessary expansion in the school 
department. 





The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work Al m0 st Free 


101 BEST SONGS | 


A particularly well balanced col- 
lection, including the finest of 
Sacred Selections, Patriotic 
Songs, Folk Songs, College 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 
Used by leading Normal Schools 
and Educators. 


Over 1,000,000 Sold 


Prices: 


3! 4° Per Book or 70c per Doz. 


In 100 Lots | By Mail, Prepaid 
F. O. B. Chicago | Single Copies 10c 


To enable you to get the lowest rate, 
erders for 100 copies or over may be 
made up partly of the ‘‘101 Songs” 
and partly of the ‘‘Beginners.”’ 
Mention this paper for free 

sample copy 


The Cable Company 





Beginners’ Book of Songs 


Carefully edited by William Al- 
fred White, one of the best 
known instructors in Public 
School Method. Contains graded 
lessons, questions, illustrative 
Rote Songs, simple exercises 
and excellent Children’s Songs. 









The Cable Company 
310 Cable Building, CHICAGO 


j Stamps 


Herewith \ Money Order 


a ae 


for which please send me..... copies 


of } 101 Best Songs. 
/ Beginners’ Songs. 


310 Cable Building, Chicago Name 





Full 
Address 
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A valuable leaflet entitled “A 
Word to Teachers on Health,” has 
just come from the office of State 
Superintendent Hyatt, and prepar- 
ed chiefly by Dr. Howard, in charge 
of the Bureau of Tuberculosis for 
the State Board of Health. The 
old theory that to associate with 
those who have the dread disease 
is a dangerous thing, is strongly 
contradicted. This bulletin may be 
secured gratis. 

Miss E. S. R. Bolsted, Singing, 
Languages, Piano. Berkeley. 

Professor W. Earhart says in a 
report on music just issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education: “A 
strong course of study of great 
musical literature should be offered 
in the high school. Musical appre- 
ciation is particularly appropriate 
for third and fourth year students. 
The course should include the 
study of musical history, lives of 


famous musicians, forms of musical 
composition, asthetics of music, 
etc.” Among the members of the 
committee who are working with 
Professor Earhart, is Mrs. Parsons 
of Los Angeles. 

Director F. H. Meyer of the 
California School of Arts and 
Crafts, Berkeley, has inaugurated a 
series of lectures, to be given by 
practical workers along Arts and 
Crafts lines. The first of the series 
was an address on: “The Practical 
Value of an Art Education,” by 
Charles W. Duncan, manager of 
the art department of the advertis- 
ing firm of Foster & Kisler, of 
Seattle. The lecture was illustrat- 
ed with many practical points, bas- 
ed on Mr. Duncan’s advertising ex- 
perience. 

A new $30,000 grammar school 
building is being erected in Po- 
mona. 





SHELDONS BIG 4 } 


FOR THE 


INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL 
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DRAWING 
TABLES. 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


| DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
| TABLES 


WORK BENCHES AND VISES 


From Factory to School Room—Stock in San Francisco 
E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


Muskegon, Mich., 


Manufacturers 


Visit our Show Room, 728 Mission St. : 


Write for Catalog 


Phone Douglas 4829 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Manager W. G. Hartranft of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., who recently 
returned from the East, is, with 
Mrs. Hartranft, now in Honolulu. 


Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, who goes 
from the  superintendency of 
Washington to that of Pittsburg, 
is succeeded by Ernest L. Thurs- 
ton, who was assistant under Mr. 
Davidson. He was a school man 
and author of experience. 


Fire Protection in Public Schools 
and Open Air Schools, are two 
publications from the Division of 
Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, that will prove of great value 
to teachers and school officers. 


William B. Snow of the Boston 
English High School, declares that 
“Cities should grant leave with 
half pay to modern language teach- 
ers who will go to the expense of 
study abroad.” 


In a communication to the high 
school teachers of Berkeley, Prin- 
cipal Biedenbach shows that under 
competent faculty supervision foot- 
ball expenditures in 1913 were re- 
duced to $292.58, as against $849.90 
in 1912, when the entire matter was 
in charge of the students. Other 
items are likewise reduced under 
the new system. Mr. Biedenbach 
says: “There can be no such thing 
as student control in’ the high 
school—the only spirit that can 
prevail in a well regulated school 
is one of continual friendly co-op- 
eration between pupils and teach- 
ers.” 

Milton C. Potter, who has made 
such a success as superintendent at 
St. Paul, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed C. G. Pearse as superintendent 
at Milwaukee. Mr. Potter has 
shown marked powers of leader- 
ship and will undoubtedly prove 
successful. 





THE EMERY SCHOOL ART CO. 
PUBLISHERS OF PICTURES 


372 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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Plans Made 
and 
Advice 
Given 
Without 
Charge 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Homes, Schools, Collectors 
We have secured the Exclusive Agency in United States and 
Canada of the Henri Riviere Color Prints. The editions of these 
exquisite works of art are limited in number. Our own Photographs 
made from original negatives in Sepia tones or Hand-painted and 
these Color Prints give us unrivaled equipment for supplying 


harmonious wall decorations. 
Write for details. 
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Mr. C. W. Childs, of Oakland, 
well known throughout the State 
and country, taught his first school 
51 years ago at the town where 
gold was discovered in this State, 
and “boarded round.” Mr. Childs 
is a clear thinker and a prophet in 
the educational world. Both in 
speech and writing he has the abil- 
ity to hew straight to the line. 

The Normal News, published by 
the San Diego Normal School, con- 
tains in a recent number an excel- 
lent article upon Dr. S. T. Black, 
first president of the Normal 
School and former superintendent 
of public instruction. Mr. Black 
laid well the foundation of the nor- 
mal school and we wish for him 
continued success and health. 


Supt. C. M. Jordan, who has 
been at the head of the schools of 
Minneapolis since 1892; is to be 
superseded by a younger’ man. 
The Kansas City Board of Educa- 
tion retained former Supt. Green- 
wood at his regular salary, to act 
in an advisory capacity. Minneap- 
olis would do well to follow this 
example. 





Hotel Oakland 
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The homelike atmos- 

phere and comfort of 

the beautiful Hotel 

Oakland make it the 

most delightful place 

to stop on visits to the 

Bay Region. 

460 all outside rooms. 

30 minutes from San 
Francisco. 

European plan, 

Rates, $1.50 per day up. 


VICTOR REITER 
Manager 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


AGENTS FOR ALL THE PUBLISHERS 


Miscellaneous Books 
School Supplies 
& Stationery 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bekine 


a 


“BLUE BOND” TABLETS, NOTE BOOKS, ETC. 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


MARKET ST., 


565-571 


SAN FRANCISCO 
252 SOUTH SPRING ST., 
210 J STREET, SACRAMENTO 


LOS ANGELES 
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In the passing of Charles Dwight 
Willard, California loses one of 
her foremost citizens, and _ the 
country at large a man known and 
beloved by thousands. With phys- 
ical handicaps he has for years been 
one of our clearest thinkers and 
most forceful writers. The Cali- 
fornia Outlook of January 22 con- 
tains many appreciations of him 
from representative citizens up 
and down the State. 


Under Principal A. W. Miller of 
the Benicia public schools, the first 
work of the department of manual 
training was to construct a build- 
ing for shop and drawing purposes, 
the entire construction being done 
by the boys. The only expense to 
the school was for material. 


The American Federation of Art, 
which is a clearing house for in- 
formation on the fine and applied 
arts, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is doing a great work. 
The general manager is Cheshire 


L. Boone, son of Dr. Richard’ G. 
3oone of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Charles H. Cheney, Architect of 
San Francisco, contributed recent- 
ly an article to the American 
School Board Journal on “The 
Oakland School Building Inquiry.” 
This has been reprinted in an at- 
tractive pamphlet. The text and 
illustrations form a valuable docu- 
ment. 


By special arrangement with the 
city of Munich, Germany, 25 Amer- 
ican teachers will study this sum- 
mer in the Trade Continuation 
Schools of that city. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association 
closed its annual session at Los 
Angeles Nov. 29, with the election 
of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, E. T. Meaney, University of 
Washington; vice-president, E. B. 
Keebiel, Stanford University; sec 
retary-treasurer, W. A. Morris, 





DIXON’S BIG 3 





The lead of this pencil is most responsive—giving any value from an intense 


black to the faintest gray. 





The extra large diameter of this pencil makes it easy and restful for the 
hand of the child, yet the lead is unusually. tough and smooth. 





Round shape, without eraser. The leads of this pencil are smooth, tough 
and carefully graded and come in four degrees of hardness—No. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


suitable for all general school purposes. 


Two finishes, maroon or satin. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Pacific Coast Branch 


155 Second Street 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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Everybody’s Saying It! 


SAYING WHAT? 


Saying that the Gordon Method has been an 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS in the schools of California. 


WHY? 


REINER ATE ROR RIT Pre TUR eT amu 


Because 
IT BRINGS HOME THE BACON 


Wherever it has been given a fair and intelligent trial, 
it has so increased the ability of the children to master 
words that it has been adopted for general use. In this 
manner—first in one school and then in all—it has won 
its way into the cities and counties of the state. 


IT DELIVERS THE GOODS 
It makes excellent readers—not of a few bright pupils, 
but of all the class. It so increases the reading power 
that six—yes, eight or ten—books can be read each year 
with no greater effort than was formerly given to one. 
Ask if this is not true, of anyone who has supervised 
its use. 


IT STAYS PUT 


The teachers who have used it, the superintendents and 
principals who have watched it work, the parents who have 
compared the progress of one child brought up on it with 
another who was not, all have their faith fixed. They have 
been shown. They are satisfied. They can be moved 
neither by the wiles or the persuasion of the advocates of 
other methods, nor by the advice or disapproval of the 
institute “pedigeese.” 


IT CAN’T BE STOPPED 


No, not even by an opinion of the Attorney-General. 

The schools keep right on buying the Gordon Charts and 

Readers in large numbers—very large numbers—even if 

they must get them on credit or give their last cent of 

library money. They must have them and they will find 
Hi a way. 
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D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
i 565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager CHARLES F. SCOTT 











Passed by the National Board of Censorship.—Bus. Mer. 
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University of California. The oth- 
er members of the executive board 
are Edward McMahon, University 
of Washington; Edith Jordan, Los 
Angeles, Polytechnic High School; 
Robt. G. Cleland, Occidental Col- 
lege, and Dean W. F. Bliss, San 
Diego Normal School. 


In the death of Dr. James Mac- 
Allister the country loses one of 
the strongest school men of the 
century. Dr. MacAllister as super- 
intendent of the schools of Mil- 
waukee, of Philadelphia and as 
president of Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, showed remarkable abil- 
ity as an educator and administra- 
tor. He died on Dee. 11. 

Any person who will interest not 
less than ten children in contrib- 
uting a fee of 10 cents each enti- 
tling them to become junior mem- 
bers of the National Agsociation of 
Audubon Societies, may receive for 
each child ten of the best colored 
pictures of wild birds ever publish- 


ed in this country. The teacher will 
receive free a year’s subscription 
to the magazine “Bird Lore.” Ad- 
dress T. Gilbert Pearson, Secre- 
tary, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Superintendent P. W. Smith of 
Placer county, has issued a sug- 
gestive Arbor Day program for use 
in the schools on March 6th. This 
is a 23 page booklet containing ex- 
cellent short selections adapted to 
pupils of all ages. 

The Recreation League of San 
Francisco met on Feb. 5th, at 
which time Mr. George E. Galla- 
pher, president of the Board of 
Education of San Francisco, spoke 
upon the relation of recreation to 
education. There are 75 civic, so- 
cial and philanthropic organizations 
affiliated with the League. 


Calexico, Imperial County, is to 
have a new high school and El 
Centro a new $30,000 grammar 
school. 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


EDITED BY 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


Head of the Department of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


The editor and the publishers have most carefully planned this series 
to meet the needs of teachers and students of education in colleges and 


universities, in normal schools, and 


high schools. 


in teachers’ training courses in 


THE THREE BOOKS NOW READY 


THE HYGIENE OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


BY LEWIS M. TERMAN 
Gives in interesting form the best 
medical and scientific information 
regarding the physical development 
of the child. Illustrated. $1.65 net. 
Postpaid. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


BY MABEL IRENE EMERSON 
The best available brief history 
of education for short courses in 
colleges, normal schools, and teach- 
ers’ training classes. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid. 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 
BY ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


A fundamental treatment of the 


rural school problem, showing the 


function of the school as one of several social factors in the improvement 


of rural communities. Illustrated. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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‘Thousands of Teachers 


ARE NOW ORDERING 


Their Library Books 


FROM 


Ginn & Company 


Why Don’t You Get ) 


What You Want 
Get It Quickly . 


We have our own store Carry our own publications 


Fill orders on day received 


TRY US 


Use our Catalogue. If you haven’t one at hand, another 
will be sent free of charge. 


GINN & COMPANY 


717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Story Hour Readers 


Primer, 30 cents Book One, 30 cents 


A beautiful new series you should know 








AUTHORSHIP—Made in the classroom by Miss Ida Coe and 
Miss Alice J. Christy of the New York City schools. Thor- 
oughly tested before publication by other excellent primary 
teachers. 


CONTENT—Mother Goose rhymes and stories, nursery classics, 
children’s poems, and folk stories. Books are very interest- 
ing to children because every lesson is a story. The Mother 
Goose people are carried forward in a new cumulative man- 
ner, so that the child is constantly meeting old favorites. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—tThese are a joy forever. Every one is in 
color, with abundant humor and action. Books are remark- 
ably artistic and attractive, having the appearance of holiday 
books rather than texts. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA 


Now is the time of year when you are looking for some fine, 
fresh material for your reading classes. The state texts for the 
first and second grades are probably worked through by this time, 
and you are now seeking good supplementary reading to complete 
the year’s work. If you have this desire for new material, these 
beautiful new books will please you and your pupils. You may 
examine them at your leisure in the superintendent’s office. Then 
you will have an overpowering impulse to ask the superintendent 
for a set of the Primer for your high first grade, and a set of Book 
One for the second grade. Obey that impulse, and bring joy to 
yourself and your pupils. If it is not convenient to visit the office 
of the superintendent, write to us and see what you shall see. 


American Book Co. 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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When he goes out to look for a position 


is the time when the commercial student al- 
ways learns to appreciate the full value 
of a training on the Remington Typewriter. 


The best positions are usually Remington 

tin ‘c—V >? . 
positions and the answer ‘‘Yes’’ to the question, 
‘““Are you a Remington operator?’ always 
means a good recommendation. 


42,216 Remington-made machines are used for in- 
struction purposes in the schools of America—more than all 
other machines combined. These figures prove that the 
commercial schools know what the business world demands. 
‘The wise pupil knows it also. That is why the wise pupil 
always insists on a Remington training, no matter what 
school he attends. 


Remington 


mperemmrnos 


Typewriter Company 
{ (Incorporated) 
: New York and Everywhere 
i 
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THE ONLY HOUSE ON THE COAST 


carrying a complete stock of 


WATER COLORS AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 

RAFFIA, REEDS, SWEET GRASS, RUSH, ASH 

SPLINTS, RUG YARNS, JUTE, ROVING, WICKING, 

LOOMS, CROSS STITCH CANVAS, MONK’S CLOTH, 

MACREME CORD, STRAWBOARD DISCS, LOOM 
BOARDS, Etc., Etc. 


Send for free samples, and let us quote prices. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
575 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 








FREE The University of Chicago 


si Offers instruction 
during the Summer 
Quarter on the 
Same basis as dur- 
, ing the other quar- 
, ters of the aca- 
; demic year. 
| The undergraduate 
| colleges, the gradu- 
ate schools, and the 
professional schoo!s 
provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, 
Science, Commerce 
= and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Ed- 
ucation, and Divin- 
ity. Instruction is 
given by regular 
members’ of the 
University staff 
which is augmented 
in the summer by 
; a er avcnnr gti of pro- 
oa os aa . is very essors anc instructors from 
these books just for this very other institutions. 

Summer Quarter, 1914 
ist Term June 15—July 22 
2d Term July 23—Aug. 28 


’ * Detailed announcements will be 
Heald s Business College sent upon application. 
Oakland, California 


SONG BOOKS 


Miss School Ma’am 


You ought to have a supply of 
our old Favorite Song Books for 
your youngsters. They’re free 
for the asking. Just send a card 
saying how many and they’ll be 


sent immediately. Don’t hesi- 





tate, because we have 10,000 of 


purpose. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Buchanan and Waller Streets 


San Francisco, Feb. 18, 1913. 
Standard Oil Company, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen:— 


Two years ago we experienced considerable difficulty and annoyance 
in procuring suitable floor oils for this institution. Since that time we 
have been using Standard Floor Dressing with entire satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Cc. L. Henehair, Engineer. 


STANDARD 
Floor 


We have scores of such letters from school authorities 
in all parts of the country, strongly endorsing Standard 
Floor Dressing—for its efficiency and its economy. 


Send for free illustrated booklet on dust and how to 
prevent it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California ) 


San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland, Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska. 
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BALOPTICONS 


For 
Church 


For 
School 





and and 
College Home 
Used Everywhere 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
154 Sutter St., San Francisco Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 


Would You Like to 


1—Increase the capac- 
ity of. your school 
rooms? 


-—Safeguard the 
health of the chil- 
dren in your charge? 


-Clear your floor for 
exercises and social 
center work at a 
moment’s notice? 


You can do all these 
things and more by 
the use of the Moul- 
throp Movable and Ad- 
justable School Chair. 


Drop us a card for 
particulars. 


Coast Agents 


WHITAKER & 
RAY WIGGIN CO. 


770 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


, Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Model B Chair Cannas Pe Wi 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
‘DENVER § RIO GRANDE 


TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


Yourself and friends are invited to join personally conducted excursion 
through Yellowstone National Park, leaving San Francisco June 22nd, via 
Western Pacific Ry., through Feather River Canyon by daylight. Stop- 
ping in Salt Lake City and six days in Yellowstone Park. 

Returning via Southern Pacific and stépping one day at Lake Tahoe. 
For further information, address Mrs. Grace Partridge Hays, or Miss 
Jennie K. Partridge, No. 183 Edgewood Ave., San Francisco, phone 
Park 3090; Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market Street; R. V. Crowder, Gen. Agent, 
Western Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Ry., 665 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Teachers: Parents: 


Tax Payers 


The chief business of the school is training for character. The 


State appoints our teachers as care takers of the children. 


“The State’s exactions of this teacher are very strong. They 
must teach pure principles of Morality, Truth, Justice, Patriotism, 
Industry, Cleanliness, Love, Mercy, avoiding profanity, lying, 
deceit, theft, all vices, thus asking of the hands of the teacher 


something that is very hard to fill unless they use a work on this 


subject.” 


; 


The Character Builder 


By Dr. J. J. Shaner 


Meets Requirements of Section 1703 of the State School Law. 
Copies loaned to Mothers’ Clubs or others. 


An invaluable reference book for school and home, as an aid 
to character building, to higher moral standards, to more helpful 


service. The author has given us a distinct contribution. 





A beautiful edition of this valuable book of 445 pages price $2.00, 


mail or delivered. 


J. J. SHANER 


163 West Santa Clara St.. 
San Jose, Cal. 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Brawley, California 


NORMAN F. MARSH, Architect 


The great Imperial Valley be- 
lieves in the right kind schools 
The best way to attract settlers 
to a new country is to offer 
superior educational advan- 
; tages. The Brawley district 
has now under construction 
the central building of the 
above group which eventually 
becomes the Academic build- 
ing of the group. The other 
buildings shown are the House- 
hold Economy, Science and 
Manual Arts. 
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Tools and Equipments ror 
Manual Training School 
Tools of Standard Makes Only 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
by Factories and 
Ourselves. 
























Ke 
lady 


Let us have your 
list of requirements 
and permit us to 


give you a figure. 


PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY 


581 Market Street San Francisco 
Gold Medal Crayons 
LECTURERS’ CHALK BLACKBOARD 
Square Sticks - 16 colors CHALKS 
White and 24 colors ; 


“CRAYOLA” 


Small and large sticks 


“DUREL” 
Pressed Crayon - 12 colors ; 








KINDERGARTEN CHECKING AND 
CRAYON MARKING CRAYONS 
Large hexagonal or round sticks Various sizes and colors 


“nat == BINNEY & SMITH CO. “vew'venx ** 
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| tanley Tools 


The STANLEY “BED ROCK” PLANE has long been 
known to teachers of Manual Training as the Standard. 





As this Plane is now constructed, we offer the user of high- 
: grade tools, a Plane that is the strongest and most perfect in 
adjustment of any ever manufactured. 


The design of the sides, which is a new and distinctive 
feature, adds greatly to the strength and attractiveness of the 
Plane, as will readily be seen from the illustration. 


soar aan Reror pe 


The new method of fastening the frog to the seat permits 
of the frog being adjusted either forward or backward without 
moving the lever or the cutter. 


The shape of the knob has been changed, the new shape 
permitting a much firmer and easier grip than before. 


We have published a very attractive little pamphlet describing 
in detail this celebrated Plane, and would be glad to send same 
to any one interested. 


STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Your Vacation [np 


Let Us Arrange It for You 


For Europe, we have escorted tours, including hotels, sightseeing 
and all expenses or we can arrange for travel with accommodation 
at best “Pensions.” 

lf in this country, we issue tickets for any tour and include hotel 



















accommodation if desired. | 
A summer tour to Japan is delightful and the expense remarkably ; 
small. 


We will furnish information and itineraries without charge. 


Thos. Cook & Son | 


Railway and Steamship Agents 


689 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
and 160 Offices 


Cook’s Travellers’ Checks good everywhere 








The Sydney Short Line 


offers short or long vacation 


ead (Gal 


STEAM. ee | trips at reduced rates: 
COMPAN y@ ‘ ae : 
vm a - $110 Honolulu & back First Class ) 
ed $300 Sydney & back First Class | 
$325 South Sea Isles 
i 


including Honolulu, Samoa, 
Sydney, New Zealand, Raro- 
tonga, Tahiti, etc. 


Francisco 
to Sydney via Honolulu m7 Samoa. 


The pleasant and comfortable route Oceanic Steamship Co. 


Book now. Send for folder. 


673 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





— the Pacific 
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LESSONS IN ART 


Rich Instructive Beautiful 
Vol. I~ARCHITECTURE 


Vol. II—SCULPTURE, BRONZE WORK, PAINTING 
BY 


W. H. Williams 
Principal Thacher School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Price, per volume, $1.25 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Educational Publishing Company 
717 MARKET ST. ‘ ‘ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


We recommend First Class Teachers for every Department of School 
Work, including Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Agriculture, 
Commercial, Athletics, Music and Drawing, Special Teachers for every 
; Department of School Work. Confidential Information furnished, regard- 
ing Applicants. Notify us of your Vacancies TO-DAY. Wm. Ruffer, 
Manager. 














A stone 


; THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘ EMPIRE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
: The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 





BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 
without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 
We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 





ee 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


recommends teachers and officers for schools and colleges at the request of the 
employer only. Director, James Lee Love, formerly of the Harvard Faculty. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good 
teachers for any position at any time. Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E. R. Nichols, 
Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| BUTS a es 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CALNE ANB ORS 9 


Chicago —414-416 Steinway Hall 


B. F, RET We oid es Agency a Web.—-First National Bank Bidg. 


ane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


’ The Agency with the Short Understandable Coatract a Pee 25th Year 
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LAIRD & LEE, INC. 

Publishers of Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries, and other English and 
Foreign Language Dictionaries, Mechanical, Electrical, Reference, Recipe and 
Cook Books, Fiction, etc. Write for our 1914 catalog. 

LAIRD & LEE, INC., Publishers, 1733 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Elizabeth Harrison, President 
Summer School June 15 to August 11 


Kindergarten Course: All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 


Primary Course: Montessori Methods. Primary Methods. Handwork. 
Credits applied on regular Primary Course. 
Resident Dormitory adjoining College. For full information address 
BOX 40, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 





Summer School, Valparaiso University [Accredited | 


Valparaiso, Indiana 

THE UNIVERSITY was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving 
to every person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education 
at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may 
be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance 
has been greater than that of the previous year. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term will open May 26th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 23d and will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, interme- 
diate, advanced, and review work. 
DEPARTMENTS—Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten, Education, Man- 
ual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher English, Civil Engineering, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic Science, ‘Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
_Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. THE EX- 
PENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
free. Address 

HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 








JOHN P. BRODER 
MUSIC DEALER 
250 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Full line of Sheet Music and Books. Send for catalogues. 


Mail orders solic- 
ited. All Popular Songs 15 Cents. 








LANTERN SLIDES 


Made to order from your negative, 25c each. Largest stock for rental on coast. 
High Grade Stereopticon $25.00 


EDWARD H. KEMP 
833 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








Please Let Our Advertisers Know that You 
Appreciate their Co-operation 
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The Ideal Motor Driven 
Wood Turning Lathe 





Highest Grade 


Engine Lathes—Geared Head Lathes—Manual Training Wood 
Turning Lathes—Hand Lathes—Motor Driven Lathes—Turret 
Lathes. 


Radial Drilling Machines—Upright Drilling Machines—Sensitive 
Drilling Machines. 


Write today for our Catalog of Machines especially 
adapted for Vocational School Use 


Reed-Prentice Company 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Books Adopted by Board of Education, New York City, 
From Catalog of Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


i 
{ 
‘ 
' 
. 
: 
CHIMES OF CHILDHOOD. Singable Songs for Singing Children. 
Words by Annie Willis McCullough, and music by Ida Maude 
AOS: \s: csGuceu sa slsd SaSGae seuss stewed Cee e Tae Hea esas postpaid $0.60 
FOLK-SONGS AND OTHER SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by Jane Byrd Radcliffe-Whitehead............ postpaid 2.00 
FOLK-SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE 
Edited by Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead................-5- postpaid 1.25 
ONE HUNDRED FOLK-SONGS OF ALL NATIONS 
For medium voice. Edited by Granville Bantock. 
Paper, postpaid, $1.50; cloth, postpaid 2.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 


By Clarence G. Hamilton, AvMiscocccisicacecce Sit inet tl postpaid 1.50 

PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN ; 
By Albert G. Mitchell, Mus. D. 
EPUNON TOGO, INO. TIC ios o:655:5:d cic Gawsianicnewaeier postpaid, net -50 


RESONANCE IN SINGING AND SPEAKING 


By Thomas Fillebrown, M:D., DAM.D. ..os6sccccceene postpaid 1.25 
SOME ESSENTIALS IN MUSICAL DEFINITIONS 
ey MM. FP: MIRO CODREN 6. cscs wise oes Wels o0dee cd secuewesiecs postpaid 1.00 


Will be sent for Examination 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont Street, Boston 








DON’T READ THIS 
Unless You Are Interested in 
CHEL OREN” Ss SONGS 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOKS 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are used for supplementary work in Primary and \ 
Intermediate Grades, and are filled with bright, attractive ROTE 
SONGS which appeal to the children. 
These songs were written in the school room by Mr. Churchill and Mrs. 
Grindell, Supervisors of Music in the State Normal School, and were 
tried out in the grades for which they are intended, before being 
published. 


Published and for sale by the Authors 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 4 
Price, postpaid, No. 1, 30c per copy; Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 35c each, per copy 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Founded in 1904) 

JOHN HARADEN PRATT, President GILLIAN ARTWOLD, 

LOYDD GILPIN, Vice-President and General Manager 


988 HAYES STREET, Alamo. Boulevard 
Telephone Market 6968 


Boer 


Secretary 


San Francisco 





\ 
MARY ADELE WOOSTER 





Studio TEACHER OF PIANO 
816 Y. W. C. A. Building Telephone 
Los Angeles Home F, 7523 
MME. M. TROMBONI 
SINGING 
: Fundamentals Through Advanced Courses 
905 KOHLER-CHASE BLDG. Tel. Kearny 5454 
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Progressive Road 


Has become a “buy word” among teachers in every part of 
the country. Progressive Road to Reading is the. series that 
makes the strongest appeal to teachers—because it appeals 
strongest to the pupils. The gripping, interesting narratives in 
the Progressive Road books make reading the most pleasant 


and profitable lesson in the day’s work. 


Progressive Method 


Is, as its name implies, progressive in that it is opposed to the 
ancient, outworn theory that dreary drilling on sounds uttered 
by animals is the way to teach young humans to read. Mechan- 
ical drilling has taught many, in the years since barnyard animals 
were first worked into a book, but at what fearful cost to inter- 
est, inspiration, intelligence and pleasure! It is sad that any old, 
traditional thing ever has to be removed, but there is no dodg- 
ing this truth: Sooner or later the mechanical methods of 
teaching reading will be swept out, to be replaced by sound, 
logical methods based on the premise that our school children 
possess brains to use—not wax plates to receive meaningless 
sounds to be repeated, parrot-like, while looking at a picture of 
some innocent animal supposed to be in the throes of voicing a 


similar sound. 


Silver Burdett & Co. 


565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHICAGO 


In 6344 Hours 


“Overland Limited” 


EXTRA FARE $10 


EASTBOUND 
Lv. San Francisco (Ferry Station) - - 4:00 p.m. 
Lv. Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) - - 4:29 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago (North Western Station) - 9:30 a.m. 
WESTBOUND 
Lv. Chicago (North Western Station) - 7:00 p.m. 
Ar. Oakland (Sixteenth St.) - - - 9:30 a.m. 
Ar. San Francisco (Ferry Station) - - 10:10 a.m. 
Connecting with Trains Arriving New York 4th Morning 


A train providing the comforts and conveniences of Home, 
Hotel and Office. 


There is a Barber Shop, Shower Bath, Valet and Ladies’ 


Maid, with Clothes Pressing, Hairdressing, Massage and 
Manicuring. 


Also a Stenographer for the business man, with daily 
Stock and News Reports by wire. 


Observation Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Library, Buffet-Club- 


room, Dining Car, Drawing Rooms, Compartments with 
3-room Suites. 


Protected by Automatic Electric Block Safety Signals 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915 
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To The N. E. A. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY 4-11, 1914 
via THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Lake Louise 


Banff 


Glacier 


Field 


Combine your attendance at the Convention with an interesting, 
educational and restful outing. 
Special Train. Short Stop-overs at Attractive Resorts 
Copy of proposed itinerary together with descriptive literature 
mailed on request. 
G. M. JACKSON, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
645 Market St., San Francisco 
A. A. POLHAMUS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
708 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


The Great Glacier reached in 30 minutes from train 








THE USE OF 


Esterbrook’s Pens Commercial Multigraphing 
__IN seHoots Company 







DRESTERBROOK &CO.S 
—_ PROFESSIONAL PEN, 





PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 





Ne, 00 Salles and Conese Letters—Legal Documents 


150 al A.ESTERBROOK&COS. *\ 
— 
. tite) Scainiip 


Styles 


Specifications—Depositions 
Translations 





Sac eas Technical Work 


Means Multigraphing . 
GOOD WORK . Mimeographing 
SATISFIED TEACHERS WE GIVE INTELLIGENT 
SERVICE 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


214-217 Hearst Building 


Used All Over the World 


San Francisco, Californiz 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. ue ne eee ee 
Works, Camden, N. J. 95 John St., N.Y. Telephone Kearny 4910 


ss 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 





A College for women chartered in 1885 


Spring semester opens January 7th, closes May 12th. Courses 
beginning in many departments for freshmen just entering, also 
for special students over 21. Second semester courses open for 
students entering with advanced standing. Faculty represents 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Col- 
gate, Harvard, Columbia, Stanford University, State Universities 
of Wisconsin and California. Entrance requirements equivalent 
to those of the University of California. Confers degrees A.B., 
B.L., B.S. Twenty-one departments. Well equipped laboratories 
for sciences: biology, botany, chemistry, geology, psychology. 
Library of 15,000 volumes. 


Special opportunities in Music, Fine Arts, 


Home Economics. 


Scientific and practical work for thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known instructors. Music, practical and 
theoretical, in an excellent music department well known for 
thirty years may be counted toward a degree. 


A College of High Standards in an Ideal Climate. 


Modern gymnasium under Director from Boston School of 
Gymnastics. Outdoor life in beautiful grounds of 150 acres. 
High standards of scholarship, Christian influences. 
President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 

For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College P. O., California 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


ALL SCHOOL DESKS ORDERS 


WE CARRY FULL STOCKS AND SELL A-1 DESKS AT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


Write Now for Circulars 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


728 MISSION ST. 508-ist AVE. SOUTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 















Before you place your order for Diplomas 


* 
Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected parchment, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 
‘ The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. Samples on 
request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Teachers’ Course 
Grege School 


Summer Normal Session 
June 29—Aug. 7 


The necessity for professional 
training in the most advanced 
methods and the _ technique of 
teaching Shorthand, Typewriting 
and the kindred subjects of Office 
Training, Business English and 
Correspondence, is felt more and 
more every year by both teachers 
and schools. More than that, the 
demand for Gregg teachers in- 
creases every year. Gregg Short- 
hand is now taught in the high 
schools of a thousand cities. Last 
year the system was adopted by 
more than four hundred schools. 


Gregg School, under the direction 
of the author of Gregg Shorthand, 
Mr. John Robert Gregg, has devel- 
oped methods in practical pedagogy 
that are famous throughout the 
country. Every year teachers from 
all parts of the country—last year 
the enrollment represented 28 
states—assemble at Gregg School 
to study these methods. The course 
embraces both primary and ad- 
vanced work. 


Teachers’ Correspondence 
Course--Free 


By beginning the correspondence 
course now, teachers may cover the 
theory of Gregg Shorthand and be 
in position to devote themselves 
exclusively to a review of the prin- 
ciples, under expert guidance, and 
the study of teaching methods in 
the Summer Normal School, which 
begins June 29, and continues six 
weeks. Ask for Booklet SEN44. A 
postal card will bring full partic- 
ulars. 


Gregs School 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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For _ brilliancy — smooth- 
ness—and mixing qualities— 


TALENS 
WATER COLORS 


have received the unqualified 
approval of leading Instruct- 
ors and Supervisors of Draw- 
ing. 

Especially designed for School 
use. Extremely economical to 
buy—to use. In cakes, half pans 
and tubes. 

When writing, please mention 


whether you are interested in 4 
color or 8 color box. 


Write for Booklet G 
TALENS & SW, Irvington, N. J. 











































36,000 Positions filled at Salaries 
Aggregating $24,500,000. 





THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY IN THE WORLD 





CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland. 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL 
AND REGISTRATION 
FORM FREE 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.””-—Western 
Journal of Education. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
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Large writing for the begin- 


ner, correlation of form and 

— JanMdlh movement, a manual for each 
grade = the work laid out 

MM by weeks, are features of the 

ZARM Move tg Zaner Method. A Complete 


Manual, 144 pages, which shows 


og * and tells every step in teaching 
and learning to write, 25c post- 
paid. Have you seen the Zaner 
Method position chart? It is a 


wonderful help to the teacher. 
You should get acquainted with the Zaner Method Penholders, 10c each, 
postpaid, special prices on larger quantities. 


WEBER’S INTRODUCTORY BOOKKEEPING begins with something 
within the child’s experience and broadens out step by step. The devel- 
opment is continuous, progressive and symmetrical. The natural and 
gradual growth of new ideas from what is already mastered, interests 
and leads the learner. Principles and definitions are explained and applied 
so that they live in the work. The ledger account and what it means 
(the object of bookkeeping) is emphasized from the beginning. Why 
precedes how, Understanding precedes execution. Intelligent and think- 
ing workers are better than those who work mechanically according to 
rule. Therefore this system is pedagogical, scientific, sensible, successful. 
We invite your most careful and searching investigation. 


Pacific Sales and Duplicating Co. 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTERS 


218-220 Grant Bldg. Los Angeles, California 


Would You Like to 


1—Increase the capac- 
ity of your school 
rooms? 


—Safeguard the 
health of the chil- 
dren in your charge? 


3—Clear your floor for 
exercises and social 
center work at a 
moment’s notice? 


You can do all these 
things and more by 
the use of the Moul- 
throp Movable and Ad- 
justable School Chair. 


Drop us a card for 
particulars. 


Coast Agents 


WHITAKER & 
RAY WIGGIN CO. 


770 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


. Langslow, Fowler Co., 
Model B Chair Rochester, N. Y. 
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Put Yourself in His Plac 
war would it mean to you if you were in this 

man’s place, or if any other misfortune—sickness 
or quarantine-—should overtake you? Would you have 
to use your savings and go into debt to tide you through 
your misfortune, or would you be free to recover speedily 
with your mind at ease because you knew you had a 
T.C.U. Policy? For then no matter what happens 


The T. Gc. U. Will Help You 


This National Organization for Teachers will pay you 

$50.00 each month when you are disabled by accident, 
sickness or quarantine. 

$1000.00 for an accidental death. ; 

Larger benefits if desired. All of this in one policy for a 

cost of less than a nickel a day (44c)—-$2.00 to enroll and 

three $5.00 payments due February, May and November. 


Enroll in the T. C. U. 


Send in the Coupon Now 


PLLA deve iid aadidipdgiddadddcidadididdidaidsciidsdddéde 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. C, Lincoln, Neb. 


Please send me complete information regarding your Accident, 
Health, and Quarantine Policy for Teachers. 


My name and address are given below: 


Name 


Address . 
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As You Value the Health of Your Pupils! 


SCHOOL SANITATION is more important, if 
possible, than education; for upon this depends 
the future health, perhaps the lives of your 
children. This handsome nickel-plated liquid 
soap Dispenser placed in your School at less 
than one-half the cost to manufacture it, leased 
at a nominal figure as long as ‘‘Sop-O-Zon,”’ the 
purest and most fragrant of liquid soaps, is 
used in them. 


Write for booklet “Sanitary Appliances for 
the School Room’’ describing Liquid Soap and ; 
Dispensers, Tissue Towels and Holders, Bub- 
bling Fountains, Drinking Cups, etc. 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO., 


365 MARKET ST., 512 SO. BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


CS ce A TTT ET, A series of geography readers. 


A mine of information in story form. 
ASN, A a dae A series that enriches the dry text-book work and 
makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child 
Life Readers,’’ and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with 
colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 
cents; to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The 
following volumes are ready: 





Kathleen in Ireland Umé San In Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Gerda in Sweden Boris In Russla 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa In Spain 
Colette in France (1913) 
P . PEOPLE 
nae LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 








py Arona Scremty At» CaarTs 








2119 ALLSTON WAY, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


AN EFFICIENT, THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ART SCHOOL , 
announces its 
Eighth Annual Summer Session June 22-Aug. 1, 1914 
INDUSTRIAL NORMAL AND FINE ARTS CLASSES 


for beginners as well as for advanced students 
Regular Spring Term Now in Session 


DAY, NIGHT AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS MODERN METHODS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue Frederick H. Meyer, Director 
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